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PREFACE 


In  offering  to  teachers  the  suggestions  contained  in  this  Manual,  the  writer 
hopes  they  may  be  used  only  as  suggestions.  If  there  had  been  an  opportunity 
of  trying  them  out  personally  with  an  actual  class,  perhaps  she  herself  would 
wish  to  do  some  things  otherwise  than  as  here  set  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  hopes  that  if  a  better  method  of  dealing  with  the 
studies  of  the  text  is  not  apparent  to  the  teacher,  these  suggestions  may  be 
given  a  trial.  They  have  been  made  with  that  conception  of  the  teaching  of 
history  in  mind  which  looks  upon  it  as  ‘‘the  learning  and  application  of  pro 
cesses,  and  not  merely  the  learning  of  facts”.  Facts  are  very  important,  some 
of  them,  and  such  as  are  should  be  given  a  sure  place  in  the  memory.  But  facts 
are  not  all-important.  It  is  important  also,  as  is  urged  by  an  eminent  Ameri¬ 
can  teacher  of  history,  that  pupils  learn  “To  interpret  a  map  or  picture,  to 
analyze  a  paragraph  or  page  of  history;  to  find  materials  on  a  given  topic;  to 
solve  by  use  of  given  materials  a  simple  problem  in  criticism;  to  recognize  in 
given  facts  different  degrees  of  probability;  to  judge  from  a  given  description 
some  historical  character;  to  discover  in  given  conditions  past  and  present,  resem¬ 
blances,  relations,  tendencies;  to  organize  a  given  collection  of  facts;  to  select 
from  the  work  of  a  term  or  year,  facts  of  special  importance  and  to  explain  why 
they  a;e  important’'.  The  writer  hopes  some  of  these  things  may  be  accomplish¬ 
ed  by  the  use  of  the  suggestions  for  teaching  which  are  made  in  this  Manual. 

The  materials  needed  in  connection  with  each  of  the  studies  are,  in  addition 
to  the  text,  which  is  a  Pupils’  book,  Pupils’  Note  Books;  Blank  Outline  Maps  of 
Asia  (Nos.  1  and  3),  Palestine  (No.  2),  and  India  (No.  4),  and  a  set  of  small 
pictures  for  use  in  the  Note-books,  one  for  each  pupil  and  an  extra  one  for  use 
with  the  Scroll.  These  small  picture  sets  may  be  ordered  from  the  Lucknow  Pub 
fishing  House,  Lucknow  and  will  probably  cost  about  annas  six  per  set 

In  addition  to  these  materials  for  each  pupil,  the  making  of  the  Scroll  will 
involve  having  on  hand  ten  sheets  of  18" X18''  graph  paper,  lined  in  inches  or 
half  inches  in  heavy  lines,  and  in  light  fines  for  tenths  of  inches.  This  paper 
may  be  procured  from  the  Indian  School  Supply  House,  Central  Avenue,  Cal¬ 
cutta.  It  come3  at  one  anna  per  sheet. 
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The  writer  hopes  the  utmost  freedom  may  be  used  in  the  making  of  the 
Graphic  Scroll.  So  long  as  it  does  not  become  unduly  crowded,  whatever  will 
make  it  more  meaningful  to  the  puplis  who  are  making  it,  should  be  given  a 
place  on  it.  They  should  be  helped  to  see  how  its  attractiveness  and  va;ue  may 
be  increased.  One  word  may  be  in  place  as  to  the  making  of  the  block  for  the 
upper  border  of  the  Church  History  section.  In  the  appendix  will  be  seen  the 
drawings  which  are  suggested  for  this,  in  the  size  which  is  suggested.  Even  if 
pupils  have  not  done  anything  in  block  making  before,  they  are  not  likely  to 
find  any  special  difficulty  in  undertaking  this.  When  once  the  block  is  made  much 
less  time  will  be  required  for  the  work  on  the  border  than  if  a  stencil  and  crayon 
is  used,  which  is  suggested  as  an  alternative  method  if  the  block  is  not  used. 
All  that  will  be  required  for  the  making  of  the  block  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
cubes  of  soft  wood,  or,  if  it  is  available,  of  wood  faced  with  heavy  linoleum.  On 
this  draw  the  picture  shown  in  the  Appendix.  Then  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  away 
the  poition  which  is  to  be  left  white  in  the  print.  Then  ink  the  surface  of  the 
block  and  apply  to  the  Scroll.  The  making  of  these  blocks  will  be  a  worth-while 
handwork  project  for  the  class. 


Jubbulpore 
February  7th,  1933 


Mary  F.  Carpenter 
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I.  How  to  Begin 

1.  Read  the  entire  text,  HEROES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH,  AND  HERALDS  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 

2.  Read  the  Preface  of  this  Manual. 

What  to  do  in  special  preparation  for  teaching  the 
First  Lesson  of  this  Course 

1.  “Study  the  Supervised  Study  Plan ”  for  teaching  an 
“Unassigned  Lesson”,  which  you  will  find  on  page  3.  This  plan 
has  been  placed  here  to  suggest  how  you  may  draw  up  your 
own  plan  for  any  of  the  Lessons  you  will  teach  in  this  Course. 
In  the  Lessons  which  follow  you  will  frequently  find  such  words 
as  these:  Decide  first  how  you  will  teach  the  Lesson”.  You 
could  follow  out  such  a  suggestion  by  preparing  such  a  plan  as 
that  given  here.  Look  up  all  references  and  familiarize  your¬ 
self  with  all  material. 

2.  See  that  you  have  ready  in  advance  for  the  use  of  your 
Class,  all  the  materials  there  mentioned,  including  “Pupil  Re¬ 
ferences”,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  blank  outline  maps  of 
Eurasia  so  that  each  pupil  will  have  one  of  each.* 

3.  Familiarize  yourself  with  the  story, —  ((Prankumar’s 
Problem, ”  so  that  you  can  tell  it  effectively.  (See  page  6). 

4.  You  should  now  be  ready  to  proceed  with  the  teaching 
of  the  first  Lesson,  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  an  “Un¬ 
assigned  Lesson”,  and  so  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  conduct 
what  is  really  a  “supervised  study”  class.  Your  pupils  greatly 
need  your  help  in  learning  how  to  study,  so  all  the  effort  you  put 
into  this  type  of  Lesson  will  be  worth  while.  Of  course  the  big 
objective  is  to  whet  their  mental  appetites  for  the  stories  of 

^Obtainable  from  the  Indian  school  supply  House,  Central  Avenue,  Calcutta. 
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the  heroes  of  the  Church,  and  you  will  need  to  keep  that  in 
mind  throughout  the  Lesson.  Take  as  much  time  as  is  really 
necessary  for  this  Lesson.  You  may  not  be  able  to  do  it  all  in 
one  period.  But  keep  attention  steadily  on  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  challenge  each  student  to  do  the  best  work  of  which  he  or 
she  is  capable. 

Now,  put  your  own  best  effort  into  the  teaching  of  the 
Lesson.  If  you  are  enthusiastic  about  these  stories  and  putting 
your  best  into  the  teaching  of  them,  you  will  find  that  your 
pupils  respond  in  the  same  way,  and  both  teacher  and  pupils 
will  have  the  reward,  apart  from  the  mastery  of  the  content,  of 
realizing  the  joy  of  work  well  done. 


II.  Supervised  Study  Plan 

(An  Unassigned  Lesson) 

Subject : — The  Founding  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
Church  in  Palestine. 

Grade;— High  School. 

Teacher  References : —  Concordance 

Bible  Dictionary 
New  Testament 

Heroes  of  the  Christian  Church 

Pupil  References: — Concordance 

New  Testament 

Teacher  Aim:-- To  secure  motivation  for  entire  Course;  to 
build  up  a  background  for  an  approach  to  the  study  of  the 
Church  in  Palestine;  and  to  give  training  in  the  assembling  and 
presentation  of  data  relevant  to  an  assigned  topic  for  study. 

I.  Introduction 


A 

B 

C 

Subject  Matter 

Materials 

Methods 

The  Christian  Church  has  a  long 
history  which  belongs  to  all  Chris¬ 
tians. 

•  • 

Tell  story: — “Pranku- 
mar’s  Problem” . 

The  heroes  of  the  Christian  Church 
belong  to  the  Church  in  India  as  well 
as  to  the  world-wide  Church. 

•  • 

It  would  be  fine  to  know  about 
these  Heroes 

" 

Questions: 

What  would  probably 
be  the  first  story  Pran- 
kumar  would  wish  to 
know? 

The  New  Testament  tells  us  all  we 
know  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Church. 

Do  you  know  any 
book  which  tells  us  how 
the  Church  began? 

Pupil  Aim: — To  find  out  about  the  heroes  of  the  Christian 
Church  (general  aim  for  entire  course);  and  to  find  out  what  the 
New  Testament  tells  us  about  how  the  Church  began. 
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II.  Body  of  Lesson. 


Subject  Matter 


Material 

Concordance 
New  Testa¬ 
ment 

Matt.  16:  18 
Matt.  18:  17 


Method 


How  shall  we  find  out 
what  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  has  to  tell  us  about 
the  beginning  of  the 
Church?  Look  up 
“Church”  in  Concord¬ 
ance)  . 


Matt.  16:  18 

Acts  2:  37-41 
47;  ; 

Col.  l:  18 


References  written  on 
blackboard  by  teacher 
as  they  are  read  from 
Concordance  by  a  pupil. 

Pupils  look  up  refer¬ 
ences,  teacher  annotat¬ 
ing  references  on  board 
as  in  column  A. 


Acts  8;  1, 3 


Pupil  decision  as  to 
references  pertinent  to 
subject. 


References  to  “Church”  in  Con¬ 
cordance. 

Data  obtained  from  references. 

1.  Jerusalem,  first  centre  of 
Christian  Church. 

2.  Members, — 

Apostles 

Other  personal  followers  of 
Jesus 

People  won  by  the  disciples 
(especially  by  Peter  s 
sermon  at  Pentecost). 

3.  Expansion  beyond  Jerusalem. 


Where  do  we  first  find 
a  group  of  people  defin¬ 
itely  referred  to  as 
“a  church”  or  “the 
Church”? 

Who  belonged  to  the 
Church  as  we  find  it  in 
Jerusalem? 

Acts  1:  13-15  will  give 
some  additional  informa¬ 
tion  here. 

Aside  from  increasing 
the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  Church, 
what  other  effect  might 
Peter’s  sermon  have 
had? 
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Subject  Matter 

Materials 

Method 

a.  As  result  of  preaching  of 

Do  we  know  names  of 

Apostles  to  visitors  in  Jerusalem. 

any  of  the  countries 
from  which  people  came 
who  heard  him  preach? 

Acts  2:  9,  10 

(Elicit,  list  given  in 
N.  T.  account). 

When  I  looked  up 
these  names  on  map  I 

Large  wall  map 

was  surprised  to  find 

of  ancient 

how  widespread  the 
effects  of  Peter’s  ser¬ 
mon  may  have  been.  I 

world 

Pupils’  blank 

thought  you  might 

maps  of 

like  to  show  on  a  map 

See  Map  appended. 

Whether  or  not  these  people  be¬ 
came  Christians  they  would  very 
probably  carry  the  news  about  Jesus 
to  their  homes. 

Eurasia 

which  we  may  wish  to 
refer  to  later,  the  coun¬ 
tries  from  which  people 
came  who  heard  Peter's 
sermon. 

Names  read  by  teach¬ 
er,  located  by  pupils  on 
wall  map,  each  pupil 
indicating  location  on 
blank  map,  as  in  map 
No.  1  found  at  close  of 
this  “Plan”. 

III.  Summary. — (This  is  to  be  worked  out  by  the  class  and 
teacher  and  written  on  the  board,  after  which  pupils  will  copy 
it  in  their  note-books).  We  have  found  from  our  study  that  the 
Christian  “church”  is  first  mentioned  as  being  in  Jerusalem. 
From  Jerusalem  the  church  expanded  into  other  places  be¬ 
cause  many  Jews  came  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  and  carried  the 
news  about  Jesus  back  to  their  own  countries.  This  was  espe- 
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cially  so  after  Peter’s  sermon  at  Pentecost,  so  that  Pentecost 
Sunday  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  birthday  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

IV.  Assignment.  Pass  out  text-books,  “Heroes  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  Heralds  of  the  Kingdom  of  God”,  and  ask 
pupils  to  turn  to  Frontispiece.  Call  attention  to  questions  on 
reverse  side  of  picture.  Ask  that  they  read  Chapter  I  of  text 
with  these  questions  in  mind  and  be  prepared  to  discuss  them 
tomorrow.  Also  ask  that  they  bring  in  answers,  either  from 
their  Bible  reading  or  the  text,  to  following  questions  which 
will  be  placed  on  board  and  copied  by  pupils  in  their  note-books: 

1.  In  the  passage  which  is  found  in  Matt.  16:  13-20,  what 

do  you  think  Jesus  meant  by  “Church”?  Was  it 
something  different  from  “the  kingdom  of  God”,  of 
which  He  preached? 

2.  Why  should  Pentecost  be  called  “the  birthday  of  the 

Christian  Church? 

3.  What  event  which  happened  in  Jerusalem,  besides 

Peter’s  sermon  at  Pentecost,  resulted  in  the  establish¬ 
ing  of  new  churches? 

4.  In  what  way  was  the  life  of  the  Christians  the  same  as 

it  had  been  before  they  became  Christians?  In  what 
way  was  it  different? 

V.  Prayer. — For  earnestness  of  purpose  and  honesty  of 
effort  as  we  study  lives  of  heroes. 

VI.  Prankumar’s  Problem. 

Prankumar’s  mother  noticed  that  his  face  was  clouded  as 
he  pushed  open  the  little  door  leading  to  the  inner  court,  having 
half  impatiently  deposited  his  school  books  on  the  table  as  he 
came  through  the  boitakhana.  When  the  evening  meal  had 
been  served  and  the  evening  tasks  all  finished  and  she  was  rest¬ 
ing  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  ghat  by  the  pond  she  was  not 
surprised  when  Prankumar  joined  her. 
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‘‘Something  has  made  my  son  unhappy  to-day,”  she  said, 
“what  is  the  trouble”?  “0,  nothing  much,”  said  Prankumar. 
“The  boys  at  school  to-day  were  talking  about  the  Moharram 
festival  which  closed  yesterday.  Mohammed  Ali  said  it  has 
been  celebrated  almost  since  the  days  of  Mohammad  -  almost 
1300  years.”  “Yes,”  said  Prankumar’s  mother.  “And  Ram 
Dass  says  that  is  nothing.  The  Durga  Pooja  and  all  the  other 
great  Hindu  festivals  began  to  be  celebrated  so  long  ago  that 
nobody  knows  just  when  people  did  first  begin  to  celebrate 
them.”  “Yes,  that  is  true,”  said  Prankumar’s  mother.  “But 
you  are  not  telling  me  what  has  made  my  son  sad.”  “Well, 
mother,  I  think  it  would  be  great  to  have  a  history  like  that— to 
feel  that  you  were  saying  things  and  doing  things  just  as  they 
have  been  said  or  done  for  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years.  Of 
course  I  am  not  sorry  that  we  are  Christians,  and  I  think  if  the 
rest  of  the  boys  really  understood  about  Jesus  as  you  have 
taught  me  about  Him  they  would  want  to  be  Christians,  too. 
But  we  Christians  don’t  seem  to  have  any  history.  Of  course  I 
know  there  have  been  Christians  ever  since  the  time  of  Jesus, 
but  I’ve  never  heard  much  about  them.  Our  history  lesson 
to-day  was  about  Akbar,  and  we  study  about  other  great  men 
like  Rama  and  Asoka,  and  King  Harsha,  and  Prince  Gautama. 
These  men  are  all  Hindus  or  Buddhists  or  Mohammedans.  But 
we  never  study  about  Christian  heroes.  0,  of  course  we  read 
about  the  British  Governor-Generals  and  other  people  from  the 
west  who  were  Christians  but  I  mean  Christians  who  are  of  our 
own  people.  Haven’t  there  been  any  great  men  who  were 
Christians,  mother?  That  is,  I  mean,  any  who  really  belong  to 
us  Christians  here  in  India?” 

“Of  course  there  are,”  said  a  voice  behind  them,  and  before 
they  had  time  to  turn  and  look  at  the  speaker  they  knew  it  was 
Prankumar’s  brother  Shunil,  just  back  from  Theological  College. 
“Of  course  there  are  Christian  heroes,  the  world  has  never  had 
greater,  and  as  far  as  their  belonging  to  us  is  concerned,  they 
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belong  to  the  whole  worldwide  Christian  Church  of  which  we 
are  a  part.  That’s  one  of  the  finest  things  about  being  a  Chris¬ 
tian!” 

“I  thought  I  heard  you  say  something  a  moment  ago  about 
it’s  being  so  great  to  have  a  long  history  behind  you.  Well, 
there  may  be  something  in  that,  although  it  needs  qualifications. 
But  the  Christian  Church  has  a  history  of  almost  2,000  years, 
and  before  Mohammed  was  born  there  was  a  Christian  Church 
in  India.  Did  you  know  that  the  creed  which  you  repeated  at 
Church  yesterday  has  been  used  in  Christian  worship  for  about 
1,800  years?” 

“Why,  no,”  said  Prankumar,  “but  what  about  the  heroes? 
Tell  me  about  them.” 

‘‘Well,  I’m  afraid  it’s  too  late  now  to  tell  you  much  to-night* 
But  I’ll  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  The  pooja  holidays  will  soon  be 
here,  and  if  there  are  any  other  boys  you  know  who  haven’t  yet 
discovered  that  the  Christian  Church  has  heroes  and  a  history, 
how  would  it  be  to  invite  them  over  here  in  the  evenings  and 
I  think  I  can  tell  you  some  stories  as  long  as  the  evenings  last* 
which  will  make  you  grateful  for  your  heritage  as  a  Christian.” 

For  such  boys— and  girls,  too — as  Prankumar,  the  stories 
in  your  text  book  have  been  written.  For  perhaps  many  of  you 
have  sometimes  felt  like  Prankumar,  and  would  like  a  book 
which  would  help  you  to  feel  that  your  own  little  Church  out  in  the 
mofussil  or  in  the  big  city  is  really  a  part  of  the  great  continuous 
stream  of  Church  history  which  began  with  Jesus  almost  2,000 
years  ago.  In  tracing  the  course  of  that  stream  we  shall  try 
to  answer  such  questions  as,  How  did  it  get  started?  What 
obstacles  did  it  meet?  What  progress  did  it  make?  What  is  it 
doing  in  the  world  to-day?  These  questions  we  shall  seek  to 
answer  by  telling  the  stories  of  some  of  the  great  leaders  of  the 
world-wide  Christian  Church. 
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MAP  No.  1 


Map  showing  countries  from  which  “Jews  and  Proselytes”  came  who  heard 
Sermon  in  Jerusalem  at  Pentecost  (Acts  2:  1-41) 


Heroes  of  the  Christian  Church 
and  Heralds  of  the  Kingdom 

of  God 

CHAPTER  I 

How  the  Church  Began 

I.  Preparation  for  teaching. 

1.  Study  Burnand’s  picture  in  the  Frontispiece,  and  answer 
questions  on  back  of  picture  for  yourself,  just  as  you  expect 
your  pupils  to  do.  Do  this  before  you  read  the  interpretation 
of  the  picture  on  page  17  of  this  Manual.  After  you  have  answered 
the  questions  thoughtfully,  read  the  interpretation. 

2.  Read  Chapter  I  of  the  text,  “How  the  Church  Began.” 

3.  Read  over  carefully  the  following  “Suggestions  for 
Teaching  Chapter  I,”  and  decide  on  the  definite  steps  which  you 
will  follow  in  teaching  the  Lesson.  You  will  probably  need  to 
spend  two  periods  on  Chapter  I. 

4.  See  that  all  materials  mentioned  in  these  “suggestions,’ ’ 
are  ready  in  advance. 

II.  Suggestions  for  Teaching  Chapter  I. 

1.  Pupils’  books  open  at  Burnand’s  picture,  or  better,  if 
there  is  a  wall  copy  of  same  picture,  place  it  where  it  can  be 
conveniently  seen  by  the  class.  Study  this  picture  with  class. 

2.  Suppose  we  say  the  young  man  in  the  picture  is  a  young 
Jew  of  the  time  of  Jesus.  If  so,  what  is  he  probably  thinking 
about  when  Jesus  speaks  of  “The  Kingdom  of  God?”  Was 
there  a  section  in  the  chapter  which  you  have  read  which  would 
answer  this  question?  Who  would  like  to  read  it  to  the  class? 
(The  section  “the  Jewish  Background  of  the  Life  of  Jesus,”  may 
be  read  here  by  a  pupil). 
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3.  We  may  say  that  what  Jesus  is  trying  to  get  the  young 
man  in  the  picture  to  see  is  what  He  called  “The  Kingdom  of 
God.”  Look  at  the  eyes  of  Jesus,  then  at  the  eyes  of  the  young 
man.  Are  they  focused  in  exactly  the  same  place?  (Teacher 
may  show  by  laying  a  pencil  along  the  line  of  the  eyes  that 
while  both  Jesus  and  the  young  man  are  looking  forward,  the 
gaze  of  the  young  man  is  a  level  gaze,  ahead  of  him,  but  not 
upward;  while  the  vision  of  Jesus  is  fixed  upon  something  above, 
as  well  as  ahead  of  the  place  where  they  are  standing).  In 
what  way  was  the  conception  of  Jesus  as  to  the  Kingdom  of 
God  the  same  as  that  of  the  Jews,  and  in  what  way  was  it 
different?  If  some  pupil  is  not  ready  to  attempt  to  answer  this, 
ask  what  part  of  chapter  will  throw  light  on  it?  Then  have  a 
volunteer  read  the  section,  “ Jesus  and  the  Kingdom  of  God,” 
while  all  listen  attentively,  noting  points  of  similarity  or  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  ordinary  Jewish  conception  and  in  Jesus’  conception. 
These  may  be  noted  on  board  at  close  of  reading,  in  some  such 
way  as  below: — 


Jewish  conception  of  Kingdom 
of  God 

1.  A  Kingdom  of  the  Jews,  or 
of  Jewish  supremacy. 

2.  A  political,  or  semi-political 
kingdom,  ruled  over  by  a 
nationalistic  “Messiah.” 


3.  A  kingdom  to  be  established 
by  revolution. 


Jems’  conception  of  Kingdom 
of  God 

1.  A  kingdom  without  boun¬ 

daries  of  race  or  class  or 
nation. 

2.  A  kingdom  based  on  the 

law  of  love,  whose  anoint¬ 
ed  (that  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  “Christ”  or  “Mes¬ 
siah”)  King  would  rule 
in  humility  and  love. 

3.  A  kingdom  which  would 

grow  as  men  yielded 
themselves  in  loving  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  Father. 
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4.  Now  take  up  questions  in  note-books.  So  far  we  have 
been  talking  about  what  Jesus  called  “the  Kingdom  of  God.” 
But  we  were  going  to  try  to  find  out  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Where  do  we  find  the  first  reference  in  the 
New  Testament  to  the  Christian  Church?  Let  a  pupil  find 
and  read  Matt.  16:  13-20.  On  the  basis  of  this  passage  who, 
then,  made  up  the  first  “Church?  (It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
into  disputed  interpretations  of  the  passage  here.  All  that  it  is 
necessary  to  see  at  this  point  is  that  the  first  “Church” 
consisted  of  the  group  of  personal  followers  of  Jesus,  who  saw 
in  Him  the  fulfillment  of  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  Jews, 
and  who  were  bound  together  only  by  their  common  love  for  Him.) 

5.  Do  you  think  Jesus  thought  of  the  “Church”  as  some¬ 
thing  different  from  the  “Kingdom  of  God”?  Would  you  agree 
that  Jesus  perhaps  thought  of  the  “Church”  as  the  people  who 
would  stand  loyally  for  Him  in  His  work  of  bringing  the  Kingdom? 

6.  Why  should  “Pentecost”  be  called  the  birthday  of  the 
Christian  Church?  (Refer  to  pupils’  maps,  showing  points  to 
which  the  Gospel  was  carried  after  Peter’s  sermon  at  Pentecost. 
Discuss,  also,  spiritual  significance  of  Pentecost.  See  section  in 
text.) 

You  will  probably  not  be  able  to  do  more  than  the  above  in 
one  period.  What  follows  will  probably  hav  e  to  be  left  for  a  second 
period.  You  may  make  your  own  questions  or  use  those  below. 

7.  There  was  one  other  thing  which  happened  in  Jerusalem, 
which  also  resulted  in  a  widespread  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
Can  any  one  mention  it?  (Persecution  following  martyrdom  of 
Stephen).  Why  did  the  Jews  persecute  the  followers  of  Jesus? 

8.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  to  what  places  the  Gospel 
was  carried  because  of  persecution.  Pass  out  small  slips  on  each 
one  of  which  one  of  the  following  references  is  given.  Have 
pupils  look  up  references.  Pass  out  small  blank  outline  maps  of 
Palestine,  and  have  large  wall  map  of  Palestine  before  class. 
(Stout’s  “Student’s  Map  of  Palestine,”  available  from  the 
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Oxworth  Book  Service,  Mussoorie,  at  50  cents  folded  and  $  1 
mounted,  is  excellent).  When  all  references  have  been  found, 
have  them  read,  a  student  locating  place  on  wall  map,  and  all 
indicating  it  by  name  on  individual  outline  maps. 

References: 

Acts  8:  1  Judea 

Acts  8:  4-8  Samaria 

Acts  8:  26-28;  36-40  Ethiopia 

Coast,  Azotus  to  Caesarea 
Acts  9:  10  Damascus 

Acts  9:  31  Galilee 

Acts  9:  32  Lydda 

Acts  9:  36  Joppa 

Acts  11:  9  Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  Antioch 

(See  sample  Pupil's  map  appended  map  No.  I,  following 

p.  8.) 


9.  Now,  as  a  result  of  the  preaching  of  the  disciples, 
especially  of  the  wonderful  Pentecost  Sunday,  and  also  as  a 
result  of  the  scattering  of  the  first  disciples  because  of  per¬ 
secution,  we  have  not  only  the  “Church”  which  began  at  Jerus¬ 
alem,  but,  in  each  place  where  a  little  group  of  disciples  was 
formed,  we  have  another  tiny  “Church.”  We  have  another 
question  to  be  answered,  about  these  people  who  were  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  first  Christian  Churches.  In  what  way  was  their  new 
life  as  Christians  the  same  as  it  had  been  before  they  became 
Christians,  and  in  what  way  was  it  different?  (A  statement 
such  as  that  below  may  be  put  on  the  board,  after  having  re¬ 
ceived  contributions  from  pupils): 


Like  all  Jews 


As  Christians 


1.  They  still  participated  in  the 
Temple  worship 

2.  They  felt  themselves  bound 
to  obey  the  requirements  of 
Jewish  law 


1.  They  had  private  religious 
services  in  their  homes 

2.  They  instructed  their 
members  in  the  teaching 
of  Jesus 
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3.  They  frequently  ate  to¬ 
gether  “in  remembrance 
of”  Jesus 

4.  They  observed  Sunday  as 
a  special  day  of  worship 

5.  They  preached  in  public, 
that  Jesus  was  the  ‘‘Mes¬ 
siah” 

6.  They  had  a  new  spirit  of 
brotherhood  (how  ex¬ 
pressed?) 

7.  Some  of  them  had  won¬ 
derful  new  powers  of 
healing  disease 

8.  They  observed  the  rite  of 

Baptism 

9.  They  gave  fearless  witness 
to  the  presence  with  them 
of  their  Master  who  had 
risen  from  the  dead 

10.  The  class  may  be  told  of  the  early  Christian  symbolism 
of  the  fish,  as  summing  up  what  they  felt  Jesus  to  be  to  them 
and  the  acrostic  placed  on  the  board,  as  in  the  Summary  below. 

11.  Now  work  out  with  the  class  some  such  statement  as 
below,  as  a  Summary  of  this  Chapter.  Write  the  Summary  on 
the  board,  and  have  the  pupils  copy  it  in  their  note-books. 

IV.  Note  Book  Work — Summary:— We  have  seen  that  the 
early  Churches  in  Palestine  grew  up  naturally  within  the 
Jewish  community.  They  did  not  think  that  they  ceased  being 
Jews  by  becoming  Christians.  They  continued  to  worship  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  thinking  of  Jesus  as  the  one  who  fulfilled 
the  Jewish  hope  of  a  Messiah.  When  they  were  persecuted  and 
driven  out  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Jews,  they  carried  the  message, 
wherever  they  went,  that  Jesus  was  the  Jewish  Messiah. 
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But  they  had  their  own  life  and  worship  outside  of  the 
Temple,  as  well.  This  was  centered  in  Jesus.  They  felt  that 
He  was  more  than  the  Jews  meant  when  they  talked  of  their 
Messiah.  We  may  sum  up  what  they  felt  Jesus  to  be  to  them  in 
the  symbol  which  soon  came  to  be  used  by  Christians,  as  a  kind 
of  secret  code,  when  persecution  arose  against  them.  It  was  the 
symbol  of  the  fish,  the  Greek  word  for  which,  when  transliterat¬ 
ed,  is  “ichthus.”  What  it  meant  may  be  written  thus: 

I— J  (or  I)  esu  . .  . .  .Jesus 

Ch— Christos . . Christ 

th — Theos. .  . . of  God 

u  — (h)  uius . Son 

s — Soter  . . Savior 

Paste  small  copy  of  Burnand’s  picture  on  front  cover. 

V.  Assignment  of  new  work:— The  Jews  refused  to  have 
such  a  Messiah  as  Jesus  was,  and  chose,  finally,  to  try  by  re¬ 
volutionary  methods  to  make  their  Nation  the  great  nation  they 
believed  it  could  be.  What  was  the  result?  Can  you  give  the 
date  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem?  How  did  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  especially  of  the  Temple,  affect  the  Christian 
Church?  In  our  next  Chapter  we  will  see  something  of  how  far 
the  Gospel  had  travelled  by  the  year  70,  that  is,  only  about  forty 
years  after  the  death  of  Jesus.  Open  your  books  at  the  picture 
which  comes  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  II.  You  will 
find  a  number  of  questions  on  the  back  of  this  picture. 
Notice  the  direction  at  the  top.  “Try  to  answer  the  question 
before  you  read  the  Chapter.  After  you  have  read  the 
Chapter,  you  might  try  again.”  Let  us  follow  these  direc¬ 
tions. 

There  is  a  reference  in  Vincent  Smith’s  Oxford  History  of 
India,  page  126  (write  title  and  page  on  board)  which  I  should 
like  to  have  one  of  you  look  up  and  bring  to  class  next  time.  Who 
will  do  this? 
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VI.  Picture  Study: — 

Burnand:  “Go  Ye  Into  All  the  World” 

This  is  a  copy  of  a  crayon  sketch.  At  first  sight  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  in  it  to  study.  There  are  two  people  in  the 
picture,  Christ  and  a  young  man.  They  are  looking  at  something 
which  apparently  lies  some  distance  ahead  of  them.  At  least  it 
would  seem  to  be  at  a  considerable  distance,  if  we  look  at  the 
face  of  the  young  man.  In  fact,  the  wrinkles  between  the 
eyes,  and  the  whole  expression  of  the  countenance  tells  us  that 
whatever  it  is  that  the  Master  is  pointing  out  to  him,  it  has  not  as 
yet  become  visiole  to  him,  though  he  is  trying  his  best  to  see  it. 

But  as  we  turn  to  the  Master’s  face,  it  is  different.  What 
He  sees  does  lie  ahead.  But  it  is  very  clearly  visible  to  Him. 
There  is  no  puckering  of  the  eye  muscles,  and  the  face  is  lighted 
up  with  the  glory  of  the  vision.  The  finger  points  to  it  with 
assurance. 

Why  can  not  the  young  man  see  it?  Let  us  follow  out  his 
line  of  vision.  If  we  place  a  pencil  right  along  it  we  will  see 
that  it  is  focused  on  a  point  on  a  level  with  the  eyes.  But  if,  in 
the  same  way,  we  follow  out  the  Master’s  line  of  vision,  we 
will  find  the  focus,  not  on  a  level  with  the  eyes,  but  above  them. 
The  face  is  slightly  tilted  upwards.  The  direction  of  the  point¬ 
ing  finger  is  also  upwards,  if  the  young  man  is  to  see  what  the 
Master  sees,  he  must  look,  not  only  forward,  but  upward. 

And  what  is  the  vision?  The  background  of  the  picture 
suggests  that  these  two  stand  on  a  sandy  beach.  Out  beyond  is 
the  sea.  Our  minds  are  carried  to  the  story  of  John,  in  the  Isle 
of  Patmos.  Perhaps  the  artist  wishes  to  suggest  to  us  that  the 
vision  which  has  not  yet  dawned  upon  this  young  man  is  that  of 
the  Apostle,  as  he  was  a  prisoner  for  “the  testimony  of  Jesus’’ 
in  that  lonely  Island.  “And  I  saw  the  New  Jerusalem,  coming 
down  from  God,  out  of  heaven.”  Is  this  not  the  symbol  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  which  was  the  theme  of  the  preaching  and 
teaching  oi  Jesus?  This  “Beloved  Community”  is  now  within 
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your  reach,  said  Jesus.  It  is  not  yet  fully  come,— but  it  is  there, 
not  so  far  ahead  but  that  you  may  easily  see  the  glory  of  it. 
But  you  must  look  for  it  in  the  right  place.  It  lies  not  on  a  level 
with  the  things  of  this  earth,  but  it  comes  down  from  God. 
And  you  may  hasten  its  coming. 

Who  is  the  young  man,  and  will  he  catch  the  vision?  He 
may  be  some  young  Jew  whom  Jesus  loved  for  his  fine 
idealism,  as  He  walked  k  the  roads  of  Palestine  two  thousand 
years  ago.  He  may  be — for  his  dress  is  not  that  of  a  Jew — the 
symbol  of  all  youth  which  is  strong  and  clean  and  earnest, 
looking  out  upon  life  with  a  desire  “to  see  it  steadily  and  see  it 
whole.”  And  it  is  because  the  Master  understands  this  earnest¬ 
ness  of  purpose  that  He  stands  here  by  the  side  of  the  young 
man,  pointing  out  to  him  what  life  may  be  on  its  highest  plane, — 
“The  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness.”  There  is  nothing 
tense  in  His  attitude.  He  knows  what  He  sees  is  there.  He 
knows  the  young  man  will  be  able  to  see  it,  and  He  believes  he 
will  see  it.  There  is  confidence  and  comradeship  in  the  arm 
which  lies  in  such  friendly  wise  over  the  shoulder.  And  did  the 
artist  mean  to  suggest  a  touch  of  prophecy  in  the  cloak  which 
covers  not  only  the  Master  but  follows  also  the  Master’s  arm 
and  partly  envelops  the  young  man?  There  is  something  in  the 
face  and  features  of  the  young  man  which,  when  the  Vision 
Glorious  has  burst  upon  him  with  its  light  and  certainty  and  has 
won  from  him  commitment  to  its  tasks,  will  reflect  the  very 
image  of  the  Master. 

But  who  is  he?  Would  the  lines  of  Narayan  Vaman  Tilak, 
the  great  Christian  poet  of  Maharashtra,  be  applicable  here? 

“0  Brother,  on  my  shoulder  rests  thy  hand, 

And  fearless  waits  ray  soul; 

O  Way,  erect  on  thee  I  take  my  stand, 

And  radiant  gleams  my  goal.” 

And  then,  when  the  eyes  have  seen  the  vision,  the  ears  will 
be  ready  to  receive  the  commission,  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel.’’ 
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MAP  No.  2 


CHAPTER  II 


THOMAS,  APOSTLE  OF  JESUS 
OR,  HOW  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  IN 
INDIA  MAY  HAVE  BEGUN 

I.  Preparation  for  teaching. 

1.  Read  New  Testament  references  to  the  Apostle 
Thomas.  See  text. 

2.  Study  picture  of  St.  Thomas,  using  questions  on 
reverse,  and  following  suggestion  “Try  to  answer 
questions  below  before  you  read  the  Chapter.  After 
you  have  read  the  Chapter,  you  might  try  it  again’’. 
Do  this  before  you  pass  to  next  point. 

3.  Read  the  “ Picture  Study”,  page  24. 

4.  Familiarize  yourself  with  the  geography  of  the  travels 
of  Thomas,  and  be  prepared  to  trace  his  travels  on  a 
blank  map,  filling  in  names  of  places  from  memory. 
You  should  never  need  to  refer  to  your  text  in  class 
for  such  data. 

5.  Read  Vincent  Smith:  Oxford  History  of  India,  “Gondo- 
phernes  and  St.  Thomas”,  page  126;  also  if  you  have 
time,  Farquhar:  “ The  Apostle  Thomas  in  North  India” 
and  “ The  Apostle  Thomas  in  South  India.” 

6.  Go  carefully  over  “ Suggestions  for  Teaching” ,  and 
decide  whether  you  wish  to  alter  them  in  any  way,  for 
your  particular  class.  Be  sure  that  you  are  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  the  factual  data  which  you  will  need  in 
carrying  them  out. 

7.  See  that  you  have  ready  in  advance  all  the  materials 
needed  by  yourself  or  class  for  teaching  of  this 
lesson. 
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II.  Suggestions  for  teaching. 

1.  You  may  begin  the  Lesson  in  some  such  way  as  this: 
Say,  it  may  help  us  to  get  a  start  on  our  study  to-day, 
if  we  recall  the  gist  of  our  last  two  studies,  so  I  am 
going  to  ask  two  of  you  to  read  the  Summaries  of 
them.  Have  two  volunteers  read  these  from  their  note 
books.  Calling  for  the  reading  of  the  Summaries 
occasionally  will  help  pupils  to  feel  the  importance  of 
having  them  carefully  written  up. 

2.  In  these  Summaries  we  have  had  mentioned  two  reasons 
for  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel.  What  were  they? 
To-day,  we  shall  have  another.  I  wish  you  to  point  it 
out,  when  1  have  read  a  few  verses  from  Mark’s 
Gospel,  Chapter  16.  The  writer  has  been  telling  how 
Jesus  revealed  Himself  again  to  His  disciples  after  His 
resurrection.  I  will  read  verses  15,  19  and  20.  (Read 
theses  verses  to  class).  An  old  version  of  this  Gospel 
has  another  verse  here,  closing  the  Gospel.  (Read  it, 
in  Moffatt’s  translation).  What  reason  is  mentioned  in 
these  verses,  for  the  widespread  preaching  of  the 
Gospel?  (The  Command  of  Jesus,  ‘'Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature”). 

3.  An  old  legend  runs  as  follows:  (Read  this,  just  as  it 
stands,  to  the  class) — “The  twelve  apostles,  having 
divided  the  countries  of  the  world  amongst  themselves 
by  lot,  India  fell  to  the  share  of  Judas,  surnamed 
Thomas  or  the  Twin,  who  showed  unwillingness  to  start 
on  the  mission”.  Discuss  here  how  much  importance 
should  be  attached  to  such  legends,  and  the  kind  of 
checks  which  should  be  used  in  estimating  their  re¬ 
liability,  letting  discussion  run  along  lines  of  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  Chapter. 

4.  Have  New  Testament  references  to  Thomas  read.  See 
text.  What  kind  of  person  do  these  references  show 
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Thomas  to  have  been?  Let  us  keep  in  mind  this  New 
Testament  “snapshot”,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  Thomas, 
while  we  go  on  with  our  discussion.  Do  you  understand 
that  what  we  have  in  the  Chapter  for  study  to-day  is 
real  history,  or  only  probable  facts? 

5.  The  old  legend  which  I  quoted  to  you  a  while  ago,  tells 
us  that  Thomas  did  not  at  first  wish  to  come  to  India. 
Call  on  some  pupil  to  give  the  account  of  his  coming, 
as  Doctor  Farquhar  has  reconstructed  it.  Sketch  an 
outline  map  of  the  countries  referred  to,  on  the  board, 
and  trace  on  this  the  journey  of  Thomas  to  Taxila. 
When  this  has  been  correctly  filled  in,  leave  it  for 
assistance  of  pupils  in  making  their  small  maps  for 
note-books. 

6.  This  might  be  a  good  place  to  take  up  the  first  question 
found  on  reverse  of  picture  facing  beginning  of 
chapter.  See  Picture  Study  for  this  chapter. 

7.  I  am  going  ask  one  of  you  to  read  the  paragraph  in 
your  text  about  the  work  of  Thomas  in  Taxila,  and 

then  I  am  going  to  ask - to  read  the  passage  from 

Vincent  Smith’s  history.  Afterwards,  I  want  you  to 
point  out  in  what  the  two  passages  agree,  and  where 
they  are  different.  (One  important  point  of  ageement 
is,  as  Vincent  Smith  says,  “the  early  presence,  in  that 
region  of  ‘Christians  of  St.  Thomas’  ”). 

8.  There  are  legends,  also,  of  the  work  of  St.  Thomas  in 
South  India.  Have  here  a  report,  based  on  the  text, 
of  the  possible  factual  basis,  according  to  Dr.  Farquhar, 
of  these  legends.  Have  the  journey  of  Thomas  traced 
on  map,  as  before,  and  copied  later  by  pupils. 

9.  Call  for  report  of  martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas. 

10.  Refer  to  picture  of  Thomas  in  text  and  take  up  any 
questions  not  already  answered  in  course  of  discussion. 
Do  we  have  any  illustration  in  the  Chapter  which  we 
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are  just  now  studying,  of  the  need  of  a  “guarded 
mind”? 

III.  Note-Book  work.  Paste  Thomas  picture  in  Note-Books. 

IV.  Brief  prayer.  Ask  that  we  as  members  of  the  Indian 

Church  may  have  love  for  truth,  ability  to  do  construc¬ 
tive  work,  and  absolute  devotion  to  our  Master. 

V.  Assignment. 

1.  Prepare  outline  maps,  tracing  journeys  of  Thomas. 

2.  Write  out  on  scratch  paper  your  Summary  of  the 
Chapter,  to  be  read  and  discussed  at  next  period. 

VI.  Picture  Study.  St  Thomas ,  Traditional  Founder  of  the 

Church  in  India. 

It  is  fascinating  to  discover  how  much  a  great  artist  or 
sculptor  can  tell  us,  by  a  few  skillful  strokes  of  his 
brush,  or  details  wrought  out  by  his  chisel.  Much  of 
the  story-telling  power  of  a  great  work  of  art  lies  in 
the  artist’s  use  of  symbols,  or  emblems.  An  emblem 
is  some  pictured  object  which,  because  of  its  associa¬ 
tions,  calls  up  other  details  of  a  story  than  those  re¬ 
presented  in  the  picture,  A  symbol  is  much  like  an 
emblem.  It  is  meant  to  convey  to  us  a  second  meaning, 
beyond  that  which  is  immediately  apparent  to  us.  This 
picture  of  a  statue  of  St.  Thomas  is  a  good  one  to  study 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  use  of  symbols. 

What  do  we  see  in  the  picture?  An  old  man,  partly  bald, 
gray  hair  and  beard.  A  thoughtful,  strong  face,  high 
forehead.  Hands  which  show  strength  and  precision, 
ability  to  do,  as  well  as  to  think.  Bare  feet,  with  veins 
which  show  that  they  have  carried  their  owner  over 
marches  many.  The  plain,  coarse  garments  of  a  labor¬ 
er  in  tasks  that  are  not  done  in  fine  apparel. 

Is  that  all?  Not  quite.  Three  small  touches,  which  might 
almost  pass  unnoticed,  open  up  to  us  all  that  we  know, 
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or  men  have  imagined,  of  the  story  of  this  man,  in 
fact  tell  us  why  there  should  be  a  statue  of  him  at 
all. 

First,  there  is  the  upward  pointing  right  hand  and  index 
finger,  reminding  us  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus  to 
his  disciples  after  his  resurrection.  “Now  Thomas,  one 
of  the  twelve,  who  was  called  ‘the  Twin’  was  not  with 
them  when  Jesus  came;  and  when  the  rest  of  the 
disciples  told  him,  ‘We  have  seen  the  Lord’,  he  said, 
‘Unless  I  see  his  hands  with  the  mark  of  the  nails, 
and  put  my  finger  where  the  nails  were,  and  put  my 
hand  into  his  side,  I  refuse  to  believe  it’.  And  “eight 
days  afterwards  his  disciples  were  together  again,  and 

Thomas  with  them - Jesus  entered  and  stood  among 

them  -Then  he  said  to  Thomas,  ‘Look  at  my  hands, 
put  your  finger  here;  and  put  your  hand  here  into  my 
side;  cease  your  unbelief  and  believe’.  Thomas 
answered  him,  ‘My  Lord  and  my  God’.  So  the  up¬ 
lifted  finger  tells  us  both  of  the  mind  which  refuses  to 
believe  every  thing  which  presents  itself  to  it,  and 
would  search  and  sift  its  evidence;  and  of  the  unshak¬ 
able  convictions  which  can  come  when  unbelief  has 
given  place  to  faith.  For  the  one  upraised  finger 
suggests  not  only  the  question,  but  its  answer,  “My 
Lord  and  my  God ,”  Jesus,  one  with  the  Father,  as 
well  as  the  well-known  Master  and  Friend  who  had 
seemed  to  be  lost  but  now  has  been  found  again. 

Then,  in  the  left  hand,  is  the  emblem  by  which  Art  has 
decided  that  St.  Thomas  shall  be  known,  the  carpenter’s 
square.  This,  too,  tells  us  something  of  the  character 
of  the  man  which  seems  to  echo  and  reinforce  the 
questioning  fore-finger.  Exactness,  precision,  we  are 
reminded  by  this  implement,  are  a  part  of  the  mental 
equipment  of  this  man.  His  work  and  his  thinking 
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alike  must  be  true  to  line,  nothing  careless  or  slip-shod 
will  satisfy  him. 

But  more.  This  square  calls  to  our  minds  the  legends 
which  have  been  woven  in  such  profusion  about  St. 
Thomas,  as  the  carpenter,  brought  by  the  Royal 
Merchant  of  King  Gondophernes  to  Taxila,  and  there 
bid  to  build  for  the  King  the  most  splendid  palace 
ever  seen.  The  King  having  furnished  him  with  large 
sums  of  money  to  build  this  magnificent  palace,  depart¬ 
ed  for  two  years.  When  he  was  gone  St.  Thomas  gave 
away  all  the  treasure  in  alms  to  the  poor,  and  the 
king,  on  his  return,  was  so  enraged  that  he  cast  him 
into  a  dungeon,  intending  to  devise  for  him  some 
horrible  death.  Just  then  the  king’s  brother  died,  and 
four  days  after  appeared  to  the  king,  telling  him  that 
he  had  been  shown  by  angels  the  glorious  palace  of 
gold  and  silver  that  Thomas,  the  servant  of  God  had 
built  for  him  in  heaven.  Then  Gondophernes  hastened 
to  the  prison  and  released  St.  Thomas  who  told  him 
that  those  who  would  possess  heavenly  things  must 
care  little  for  things  of  this  world. 

There  is  one  more  symbol  to  be  noted,  in  fact  two  more, 
for  the  face  of  the  pillar  on  which  the  Apostle  leans 
contains  a  double  symbol.  The  cross  we  immediately 
notice.  The  other  symbol  is  not  immediately  so  appa¬ 
rent.  But  if  we  look  at  this  panel  with  a  lens  we  will 
see  just  above  the  cross,  a  dove.  Herein  is  summarized 
the  apostolic  ministry  of  Thomas.  The  dove,  the  symbol 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  cross,  of  sacrifice.  So  we  are 
told  that  here  is  one  of  that  group  on  which,  on 
Pentecost  Sunday,  the  Spirit  came,  and  who,  in  the 
power  of  that  Spirit,  went  out  to  his  years  of  service, 
and  through  that  Spirit,  in  life  and  death  found  peace. 
And  the  cross  suggests  that  the  same  loyalty  which  in 
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his  youth  prompted  him  to  say  to  his  fellow-disciples, 
“Let  us  go,  too,  let  us  die  along  with  him”,  when  Jesus 
would  return  to  Jerusalem  and  thus  put  Himself  with¬ 
in  the  power  of  His  enemies  who  were  seeking  His 
death,  was  with  him  to  the  end.  An  old  man,  now,  in  a 
part  of  what  is  now  Madras,  at  the  foot  of  a  cross  which 
he  had  erected,  it  is  said,  he  received  his  death  wound 
from  a  lance.  So  Thomas,  perhaps  the  founder  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  India,  acquitted  himself  well  as  one 
of  that 


“Noble  band,  the  chosen  few, 

On  whom  the  Spirit  came, 

Twelve  Valiant  saints,  their  hope  they  knew, 
And  mocked  the  cross  and  flame  ” 


■  Tl  II 


' 


No.  3.  Possible  Journey  ol  St.  Thomas  to  India  and  work  in  India 


CHAPTER  III 


Paul:  Missionary  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Asia, 

to  Europe 

I.  Preparation  for  teaching. 

1.  Prepare  your  own  Summary  of  Chapter  II.  It  should  be 
brief,  and  may  be  about  as  below: 

When  Jesus  ceased  to  appear  visibly  to  His  disciples,  He  gave 
them  the  commission  to  “Go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature”.  It  is  possible  that  Thomas,  one  of 
the  Twelve,  came  to  India,  working  for  a  short  time  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Taxila,  in  the  Punjab,  and  later  going  to  South  India. 
He  possibly  worked  for  many  years  there,  founding  a  strong 
Christian  Church,  and  dying  as  a  martyr,  it  is  believed,  in  the 
year  72,  near  Madras. 

2.  If  a  Sunday  intervenes  between  the  last  Lesson  and  this, 
you  may  have  time  to  read  everything  in  the  book  of  Acts  which 
has  to  do  with  the  story  of  Paul.  You  can  pass  over  passages 
which  you  see  are  not  closely  related  to  his  story.  Begin  at 
Chapter  7,  the  fifty-eighth  verse. 

3.  Read  the  entire  Chapter  in  the  text,  making  the  picture 
study  before  you  do  so.  Do  this  with  a  map  before  you,  locating 
all  places  to  which  reference  is  made. 

4.  Read  the  “Picture  Study”,  beginning  on  page  36  of  this 
Manual. 

5.  Go  carefully  over  “Suggestions  for  teaching”. 

6.  See  Stirling’s  Atlas  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles ,  for  maps. 

7.  See  that  all  needful  materials  are  ready. 

II.  Suggestions  for  Teaching. 

First  Period 

1.  Have  Summaries  of  the  last  Chapter  read  by  individual 
members  of  Class,  and  discussed  briefly.  When  a  satisfactory 
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form  is  decided  upon,  write  on  board.  Pupils  will  copy  in  Note 
books. 

2.  Call  attention  to  fact  that  we  have  now  thought  about 
the  beginnings  of  the  Christian  Church  in  two  continents — 
Which?—  To-day  we  are  to  think  about  its  beginnings  in  another. 
About  the  time  Thomas,  according  to  Dr.  Farquhar’s  reconstruct¬ 
ion  of  the  old  legends,  started  for  South  India,  another  mission¬ 
ary  was  introducing  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  in  Europe.  Our  next 
Chapter  tells  us  of  his  work.  Use  wall  map  of  Eurasia  for  lo¬ 
cation  of  places  as  you  proceed. 

3.  In  the  first  period  you  will  probably  have  time  only  to 
make  a  beginning  of  the  study.  As  they  have  had  no  assigned 
work  on  it,  use  this  opportunity  to  guide  pupils  in  purposeful 
reading.  Inasmuch  as  much  of  the  material  in  this  chapter  is 
more  or  less  familiar  to  the  students,  you  might  say,  “To-day, 
we  are  going  to  read  together  from  our  text  some  things  about 
Paul,  the  great  missionary  who  carried  the  Gospel  from  Asia  into 
Europe.  At  the  close  of  the  reading,  I  am  going  to  put  five 
questions  on  the  board,  questions  which  I  think  to  be  important, 
and  I  will  ask  you  to  write  out  answers  to  them.  If  we  are  pay¬ 
ing  very  close  attention  to  the  reading  we  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  answering  these  questions.  Your  mark  for  to-day  will  be 
based  on  your  answers.  The  questions  given  below  may  be  used, 
or  others,  if  you  wish.  But  they  must  have  to  do  with  really 
important  things  in  the  story.  Pass  out  to  students  slips  of 
paper  on  which  they  may  write  their  answers.  Ask  them  not  to 
write  questions,  but  to  see  that  answers  are  numbered  exactly 
as  questions.  Questions  given  presupposes  that  Chapter  can  be 
read  up  to  “ The  New  Disciple”,  page  19. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Saul  was  born  at .  His  parents  belonged  to 

what  was  called  the .  When  he  was  about . years 

of  age  he  went  to . to  study  Jewish  Law.  His  teacher’s 

name  was . 
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2.  When  Saul  returned  home  after  his  study  in  Jerusalem, 
he  learned  — 

a. 

b. 

3.  Tarsus  was  an  interesting  city  because 

a. 

b. 

c. 

4.  Saul  soon  returned  to  Jerusalem  from  Tarsus.  The 
most  important  thing  which  possibly  happened  in  Jerusalem  in 
his  absence  was — 

5.  What  things  mentioned  in  the  text  may  have  helped  to 
prepare  Paul  for  his  experience  on  the  way  to  Damascus  ? 

a. 

b. 

Answers  to  be  written  from  memory,  of  course,  and  slips  handed 
in. 

4.  Assignment:  Read  first  paragraph,  under  “  The  New 
Disciple”.  Suggest  that  reminder  of  Chapter  be  studied  with 
this  statement  in  mind,  and  that  each  pupil,  as  he  reads  the 
Chapter,  list  all  things  he  finds  which  would  support  such  a  state¬ 
ment.  Also  call  attention  to  questions  on  reverse  of  picture 
of  St.  Paul,  and  ask  that  pupils  be  prepared  to  discuss 
them. 


Second  Period 

2.  “Why  the  conversion  of  Paul  may  be  considered  one  of 
the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  world”:  place  this 
caption  onboard.  Call  on  several  pupils  for  reports,  as  assigned. 
From  them  you  should  be  able  to  develop  a  black-board  outline 
about  as  below : 

1.  Because  Paul  was  the  first  follower  of  Jesus  to  see 
clearly  that  everyone,  those  who  are  not  Jews  as  well  as  Jews, 
may  be  saved  through  faith  in  Jesus. 
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2.  Because  Paul  insisted  that  people  did  not  need  to  be¬ 
come  Jews  first  in  order  to  become  Christians,  and  so  saved  the 
Christian  Church  from  becoming  a  mere  Jewish  sect. 

3.  Because  Paul  had  much  to  do  with  the  founding  and 
organizing  of  Christian  Churches  in  Europe. 

4.  Because,  by  his  letters,  he  has  inspired  and  taught  the 
church  of  all  lands  and  ages,  down  to  the  present  time. 

5.  Because  his  life  of  absolute  loyalty  to  Christ  has  never 
been  surpassed. 

Each  of  the  above  points  should  be  discussed  as  fully  as 
possible  by  class  before  written  onboard.  The  pupils  will  copy 
into  Note-Books  as  a  Summary  of  this  part  of  Chapter. 

1.  Return  slips  handed  in  by  pupils  at  last  period.  Read 
correct  answers.  Give  ten  points  for  each  of  the  quest¬ 
ions,  total  of  fifty.  Entire  answer  must  be  correct  in 
each  case  to  be  given  full  marks.  Ask  pupils  to  grade 
themselves.  (Teacher  will  already  have  graded  slips 
and  entered  grades  in  his  record  book  for  class).  Explain 
plan  to  hand  out  slips  at  beginning  of  periods,  on  which 
an  answer  to  some  important  question  or  questions  from 
previous  lesson  will  be  asked  for. 

3.  Take  up  questions  on  reverse  of  picture. 

4.  If  there  is  time,  read  to  class  some  passages  from 
Myer’s:  “St.  Paul”.  Stanzas  beginning  as  below  would 
be  suitable  : 

“Christ!  I  am  Christ’s!  And  let  the  name  suffice  you’’; 

“Yet  it  was  well,  and  Thou  hast  said  in  season”, 

also  following  verse; 

“Never.  O  Christ, — so  stay  me  from  relenting”; 

‘Then  I  preached  Christ;  and  when  she  heard  the  story”, 

and  following  verse; 

“Love  was  believing,  and  the  best  is  truest”; 

also  following  verse; 

“Oft  when  the  Word  is  on  me  to  deliver”, 
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and  two  following  verse; 

“ Whoso  hath  felt  the  Spirit  of  the  Highest”; 

“Who  that  one  moment  has  the  least  descried  Him”, 

and  following  verse; 

“Surely  he  cometh,  and  a  thousand  voices”, 

and  till  the  end  of  the  poem. 

III.  Prayer. 

O  Christ,  adored  by  this  thy  great  Apostle,  may  we  have 
more  of  his  burning  love  for  Thee. 

‘  Who  that  one  moment  has  the  least  descried  (Thee), 

(Though)  dimly  and  faintly,  hidden  and  afar, 

Doth  not  despise  all  excellence  beside  Thee, 

Pleasure  and  powers  that  are  not  and  that  are”? 

(Silent  moment)  — Amen. 

IV.  Assignment. 

1.  Copy,  and  review  for  tomorrow’s  Quiz,  today’s  Note- 
Book  work. 

2.  We  have  seen  that  Stephen  (and  James)  were  killed  by 
the  Jews  because  they  were  Christians.  Thomas  also, 
died  as  a  martyr  in  India.  Now  we  have  seen  that  Paul 
was  put  to  death  because  of  the  hatred  of  the  Jews,  it 
is  true,  but  by  order  of  the  Emperor  of  Rome.  It  seems 
that  the  Christian  Church,  while  still  so  small  and  young, 
had  everywhere  to  meet  great  opposition.  We  shall  for 
a  while  be  thinking  specially  of  those  Churches  around 
the  Mediterranean  and  within  the  great  Roman  Empire, 
with  the  founding  of  which  Paul  had  so  much  to  do. 
There  was  no  government  in  the  world  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  thinking,  which  governed  more  justly 
than  the  Roman  Empire.  And  yet  even  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  it  would  seem,  Christians  were  not  safe.  As  we 
study  the  next  Chapter,  let  us  try  to  find  out  why  this 
was  so. 

3.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  of  the  period  just  after 
the  death  of  Paul,  has  been  selected  for  our  special 
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study  — “Polycarp,  God’s  Athlete”,  as  he  is  there  called. 
Find  out  what  is  meant  by  this  title,  and  why  it  could 
very  fittingly  be  used  of  him  and  many  other  Christians 
of  his  time.  Read  the  Chapter,  up  to  “ The  Perfect  Ath¬ 
lete ”,  on  page  32.  After  you  have  done  this, 

4.  Study  the  picture  opposite  page27,  and  answer  questions 
on  back. 

5.  Paste  Paul’s  picture  in  notebooks. 

V.  Picture  Study :  Fra  Bartolommeo:  ‘‘St.  Paul 

(The  artist’s  name  is  pronounced  Fra— which  means  a 
‘‘brother”  of  a  monastic  order —  Bar  to-ldm-ma-o). 

Fra  Bartolommeo  was  one  of  the  great  Masters  of  the  Re¬ 
naissance.  He  was  not  only  a  great  artist.  He  was  a  devoted 
follower  of  Christ  as  well.  When  Savonarola,  the  fiery  preacher 
of  Reformation  in  Florence,  called  upon  the  people  to  make  a 
bonfire  of  their  “Vanities”,  Bartolommeo  threw  into  the  flames 
all  his  pictures  of  other  than  religious  subjects.  Having  been 
so  deeply  influenced  by  a  great  preacher,  he  could  paint  with 
sympathy  and  understanding  this  commanding  picture  of  the 
greatest  preacher  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church. 

And  it  is  as  a  preacher  that  he  has  painted  Paul.  Flere  he 
stands  as  an  “ambassador  from  God”,  ready  to  proclaim  his 
message.  In  contrast  with  the  knitted  brow  and  expression 
indicating  concentrated,  reflective  thought,  of  the  St.  Thomas  pic¬ 
ture,  is  the  clear,  earnest  gaze  here,  the  lips  parting  as  if  to  speak. 
He  seems  to  be  looking  out  on  the  great,  hungry  world  of  his 
day,  as  the  poet,  Frederick  Myers,  has  so  fittingly  described  him  : 

“Oft  when  the  word  is  on  me  to  deliver 
Lifts  the  illusion  and  the  truth  lies  bare; 

Desert  or  throng,  the  city  or  the  river, 

Melts  in  a  lucid  Paradise  of  air, — 

Only  like  souls  I  see  the  folk  thereunder, 

Bound  who  should  conquer,  slaves  who  should  be  kings, — 

Hearing  their  one  hope  with  an  empty  wonder, 

Sadly  contented  in  a  show  of  things; — 
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Then  with  a  rush  the  intolerable  craving 
Shivers  throughout  me  like  a  trumpet  call, — 
Oh  to  save  these!  to  perish  for  their  saving, 
Die  for  their  life,  be  offered  for  them  all!"* 


But  if  this  is  the  picture  of  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  peace 
why  the  sword  which  he  holds  so  firmly  in  his  right  hand?  This 
is  not  intended  for  show,  but  for  use.  It  is  not  a  short  weapon, 
sheathed  in  a  gold  and  bejewelled  scabbard,  but  a  long,  double- 
edged  blade.  In  fact,  we  see  no  scabbard  anywhere.  Evidently 
this  is  a  weapon  which  is  never  meant  to  be  sheathed  but  is  kept 
constantly  in  use.  What  is  this  symbol ?  for  that  must  be  its 
purpose  in  this  picture.  And  then  we  hear,  echoing  in  our  me¬ 
mory,  the  words  of  the  Apostle  to  his  friends  in  Ephesus: 

“Take  God’s  armor . .  the  belt  of  truth . .  integrity  as  your  coat 
of  mail  •  •  faith  as  your  shield . .  salvation  as  your  helmet . .  and  take 
the  Spirit  asy  our  sword  (that  is,  the  word  of  God).”  And,  again, 
the  like  words  of  another  fellow  evangelist  of  his  own  day — 

For  the  word  of  God  “is  a  living  thing,  active  and  more  cut¬ 
ting  than  any  sword  with  double  edge,  penetrating  to  the  very 
division  of  soul  and  spirit,  joints  and  marrow-scrutinizing  the 
very  thoughts  and  conceptions  of  the  heart.”  (Heb.  4:  12.) 

And  what  is  this  searching  word,  which  Paul  felt  was  so 
inescapably  laid  upon  him  to  deliver,  so  that  he  could  not  but 
exclaim  “Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel?”.  The  artist 
has  told  us  this  also.  The  weapon  which  he  has  placed  in  the 
hand  of  this  warrior-preacher  has  an  interesting  handle.  We 
see  that  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  And  we  remember  that 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthian  Church: 

“When  I  came  to  you,  my  brothers,  I  did  not  come  to  pro¬ 
claim  to  you  God’s  secret  purpose  with  any  elaborate  words  or 
wisdom.  I  determined  among  you  to  be  ignorant  of  everything 
except  Jesus  Christ,  and  Jesus  Christ  the  crucified.”  (I  Cor.  1: 
1,2).  And  so,  with  the  message  of  Christ,  Paul  stands  before 


*  Used  by  permission  of  the  Macmillan  Company,  including  the  stanza  on 
the  next  page. 
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his  world,  and  as  he  preaches,  the  word  which  is  spoken 
searches  hearts  and  reveals  depths  of  need.  But  it  does  more. 
There  is  one  thing  more  about  the  handle  of  this  sword  which 
we  should  notice.  At  the  very  top,  there  is  a  circle,  symbol  of 
infinity.  So  the  word  which  Paul  preaches  is  a  proclamation 
concerning  the  infinite,  Father  heart  of  God.  It  searches  that 
it  may  save.  It  is  a  “ministry  of  reconciliation;  to  wit,  that 
God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not 
reckoning  unto  them  their  trespasses,”  and  that  to  Paul  and 
others,  his  fellow  workers,  had  been  committed  this  “word  of 
reconciliation .”  And  so  he  could  say: 

“We  are  ambassadors,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  Christ,  as 
though  God  were  entreating  by  us:  we  beseech  you  on  behalf  of 
Christ,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God.”  (II.  Cor.  5:  20.) 

There  is  one  thing  more  in  the  picture.  In  his  left  hand 
Paul  carries  a  book.  What  is  jt?  It  is  not  perhaps  as  such  intended 
to  remind  us  of  the  scroll  of  Old  Testament  writings  from  which 
the  Apostle  derived  so  much  inspiration,  as  it  is  suggested  to  us 
that  this  is  not  a  dead  preacher,  with  which  we  have  nothing 
to  do,  but  that  through  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  the 
Churches  of  his  day,  which  have  been  preserved  for  us  in  The 
New  Testament,  he  speaks  to  us  to-day.  They,  too,  have  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  “Holy  Scriptures”,  which  we  speak  of  as 
“The  Word  of  God.”  In  them  the  faith  and  loyalty  of  this 
preacher  of  Christ  still  challenge  us. 

Quite  naturally  might  come  from  the  lips  of  this  preacher 
the  words  which  a  poet  has  placed  there:— 

“Whoso  hath  felt  the  Spirit  of  the  Highest 
Cannot  confound  nor  doubt  him  nor  deny: 

Yet  with  one  voice,  0  world,  though  thou  deniest, 

Stand  thou  on  that  side,  for  on  this  am  1.  ” 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Polycarp,  God’s  Athlete,  or  the  Church  Under 

Persecution 

I.  Preparation  for  teaching. 

1.  Read  entire  chapter  in  text,  after  which  make  study  of 
pictures,  using  questions  on  reverse  side. 

2.  Read  the  two  “  Picture  Studies”. 

3.  If  you  have  access  to  “ The  Apostolic  Fathers.”  Volume 
II,  read  the  entire  section  on  “The  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Polycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,”  pages  33-35;  48-52. 

4.  If  you  can,  consult  also  Walker  “ History  of  the  Christian 
Church.” 

5.  Go  carefully  over  the  “ Suggestions  for  teaching”  be¬ 
low,  and  decide  definitely  on  the  way  in  which  you  will 
proceed  in  teaching  the  Chapter.  It  will  probably  be 
best  to  divide  it  into  two  periods,  as  the  Assignment 
has  indicated. 

6.  You  will  be  wise  if  at  this  time  you  arrange  for  a  supply 
of  Quiz  slips,  say  about  3"  x  5 "  in  size,  enough  so  that 
you  may  pass  out  one  of  these  to  each  member  of  the 
class  each  day,  or  at  least  three  or  four  days  a  week. 

II.  Suggestions  for  teaching. 

FIRST  PERIOD 

1.  Pass  out  “ Quiz  Slips”.  Ask  that  each  student  write 
name  on  back.  Write  on  board  as  below,  asking  stu¬ 
dents  to  allow  two  lines  for  each  answer: 
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Importance  of  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul. 

a.  Because . 

b.  Because . 

c.  Because . 

d.  Because . 

e.  Because . 

Collect  slips. 

2.  Call  on  some  member  of  class  to  state  question  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  fallowing  questions  may  be  used  as  a  guide  in 
discussion,  blackboard  being  used  for  a  brief  summary 
as  discussion  proceeds.  What  were  the  two  chief  ob¬ 
jections  made  to  Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire? 
(That  they  were  ‘‘atheists”,  and  that  they  were  “an¬ 
archists”). 

Can  you  see  a  reason  why  Christians  were  said  to  be 
“atheists.” 

Before  answering  last  question,  pictures  may  be  shown 
class  illustrating  gods  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Egypt.  Such  pic¬ 
tures  as  Long’s  “ Anno  Domini ”  (Egypt),  and  the  University 
Prints  pictures  of  Apollo,  Minerva,  Zeus,  Jupiter,  Juno,  etc. 
may  be  used. 

What  is  an  “anarchist”?  Can  you  see  any  reason  why 
Christians  were  called  “anarchists”?  In  what  way  was  it  an 
unfair  charge? 

By  what  means  did  the  Roman  Government  seek  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  Christianity?  (Make  clear  that  for  a  period  of 
about  250  years  it  was  a  death  offense  merely  to  be  a  Christian.) 

With  such  stringent  regulations  against  Christians,  how  ex¬ 
plain  the  fact  that  Christianity  was  not  stamped  out? 

3.  The  picture  which  we  are  to  study  will  make  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  last  question  clearer.  The  class  may  now 
study  the  picture  together,  using  questions  on  reverse. 
The  teacher  will  find  it  advisable  to  study  carefully  the 
interpretation  on  page  43  of  this  Manual. 
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4.  Assignment: — 

A.  Copy  in  Note  Books,  Summary  as  follows.  This  will 

have  been  worked  out  and  written  on  board 
during  discussion: — 

Why  Christians  were  persecuted  in  the  Roman 
Empire. 

(a)  They  were  accused  of  being  “atheists”, — because 

(i)  They  refused  to  worship  any  of  the  gods  of 

the  people  round  about  them,  and 

( ii )  They  constantly  tried  to  get  others  also  to 

cease  worshipping  these  gods,  and  worship 
only  God  as  He  was  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ. 

(b)  They  were  also  accused  of  being  “anarchists,” 

because 

(i)  They  took  little  part  in  public  life,  since  to  do 
so  would  involve  idolatry; 

(ii)  At  first  they  refused  to  join  the  Emperor’s 
army,  believing  that  to  make  war  was 
contrary  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus; 

(in)  They  would  not  worship  the  Emperor. 

B.  Question  concerning  Polycarp  already  assigned  will 

be  taken  up  at  next  session.  Finish  reading  the 
Chapter.  In  our  picture  study  to-day  we  have  seen 
that  many  Christians  had  to  face  the  question 
whether  or  not  they  would  deny  Christ.  Their 
life  or  death  depended  on  the  answer  they  gave. 
The  next  picture  in  your  books  shows  how  they 
answered  that  question.  Study  it  and  answer 
questions  on  reverse. 

Second  Period. 

1.  Pass  out  Quiz  slips.  Procedure  will  be  same  each  time 
and  will  not  be  again  explained.  Write  on  board,  as  below, 
asking  pupils  to  complete  statements:— 
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Christians  were  persecuted  in  the  Roman  Empire,  because 

they  were  accused  of  being . and  . 

They  took  little  part  in . . ,  they  refused  to  join  the 


Emperor’s .  . . .  and  they  refused  to  worship  either 

. or .  Not  more  than  three  minutes  should 


ever  be  given  for  these  quizzes. 

2.  Study  picture,  “The  Last  Prayer,”  with  class  using  ques" 
tions  on  reverse  of  picture. 

3.  Let  us  try  to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  these  early 
Christians,  and  in  that  spirit  read  together  the  passages  from 
the  letter  which  is  quoted  in  our  text,  telling  how  Polycarp 
answered  the  question  whether  he  would  deny  Christ  and  so 
save  his  life.  Teacher  may  read  the  passages  to  the  class,  or 
pupils  may  be  called  upon  to  do  so. 

4.  Can  you  now  answer  the  question  as  to  why  the  severe 
persecutions  of  the  Christians  in  these  early  centuries  did  not 
stamp  out  Christianity  altogether?  When  and  why  did  the 
persecutions  of  the  Christians  come  to  an  end? 

5.  Brief  prayer  for  courage  to  be  loyal  to  Christ  at  any 
cost,  and  expressing  gratitude  for  all  that  has  come  to  us  be¬ 
cause  the  early  Christians  were  ready  even  to  die  rather  than 
deny  their  Master. 

III.  Note-Book  Work — Write  Summary. 

Paste  two  pictures  studied  in  note-books. 

For  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  it  was  a  death 
offense  merely  to  be  a  Christian.  Persecutions  of  Christians 
continued  until  the  year  312  when  the  Emperor  Constantine, 
having  become  a  Christian,  ordered  that  they  should  cease.  The 
Church  increased  in  numbers  and  grew  stronger  because  of  the 
faithfulness  of  the  Christian  martyrs. 

IV.  Assignment. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Church  got  started  in  India,  in 
Western  Asia  and  Southern  Europe.  We  are  now  to  think  of 
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Africa.  The  story  of  Augustine  is  here  called  the  story  of  a 
“Quest”  and  a  “Conquest.”  We  will  think  about  the  “Quest” 
first.  Read  as  far  in  the  next  Chapter  as  you  think  you  need  to 
to  find  out  what  the  Quest  was,  and  how  it  ended. 

V.  Picture  Study. 

Long:  “ Christ  or  Diana?” 

As  we  look  at  this  picture  our  interest  is  immediately  drawn 
to  the  young  woman  standing  near  the  centre,  apparently  very 
much  disturbed  about  something.  If  we  have  seen  pictures  of 
Greek  women  of  ancient  times,  we  will  recognize  her  as  a  Greek. 
The  young  man  standing  on  her  right,  apparently  urging  her  to 
do  something,  is  also  in  Greek  costume,  and  has  the  appearance 
of  belonging  to  some  noble  family,  as  she  also  does. 

The  remainder  of  the  people  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture 
divide  themselves  into  two  groups.  On  the  left  side  of  the 
picture  are  other  Greeks.  Standing  in  front  of  the  pillar  is  a 
group  of  seven  beautiful  young  women,  beautifully  dressed,  and 
some  of  them  having  musical  instruments.  Evidently  this  is  a 
group  of  musicians,  and  singers.  Just  below  them  are  two 
younger  girls,  also  beautiful.  One  of  them  holds  in  her  hands 
an  open  casket.  Just  in  front  of  them  an  old  man  is  seated, 
with  stern  countenance,  observing  what  is  taking  place. 

The  man  seated  in  the  extreme  left  foreground  is  evidently 
a  Roman.  His  expression  has  in  it  less  of  resentment  than 
that  of  the  old,  white-robed  man.  It  is  rather  judicial  and 
impassive.  He  seems  to  be  a  Civil  Officer  of  the  Roman  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  the  great  Roman  Empire  is  represented  by  others, 
as  well.  On  the  right  of  the  picture,  and  in  the  middle  back¬ 
ground,  are  a  group  of  soldiers.  Their  armor,  spears,  standards, 
tell  us  that  Rome  has  power  to  enforce  her  laws  and  that  it 
would  be  the  utmost  folly  for  any  one  to  think  he  could  come 
out  successfully  in  a  contest  with  the  power  of  Rome.  But  has 
that  power  been  challenged?  In  answer  we  may  ask,  why  are 
these  people  here,  and  what  is  this  place?  There  is  yet  one 
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important  person  in  the  group  whom  we  have  not  noted.  It  is 
the  man  holding  a  paper  in  his  hands  just  on  the  left  of  the 
young  woman.  He  watches  her  face  intently  as  he  reads  it. 
Evidently  he  expects  that  its  contents  will  touch  her  deeply. 
And  as  we  study  her  face  more  closely,  we  can  see  that  it  has 
done  so.  What  are  the  words  which  he  is  reading? 

A  closer  look  at  the  group  on  her  right  may  help  us  to 
answer.  What  is  the  figure  in  the  very  centre  of  the  group? 
Evidently  an  image,  and  if  we  know  something  of  the  religion 
of  ancient  Greece  we  will  recognize  this  figure  as  an  image  of 
the  goddess  Diana.  Here  she  stands  on  the  pedestal  above  her 
altar,  with  hands  extended  as  though  to  welcome  and  receive 
the  gifts  of  her  worshippers.  The  group  of  girls  behind  the 
image  are  no  doubt  there  to  do  the  goddess  honor  by  music  and 
song.  The  old  man  is  doubtless  the  priest  of  the  goddess,  whose 
life  has  been  spent  in  maintaining  her  worship,  and  who  will 
oppose  with  all  his  priestly  power  any  attempt  to  bring  in  any 
innovations  which  will  detract  from  the  glory  of  the  great 
Diana,  and  of  himself,  her  devotee.  On  the  altar  below  the 
image  burns  a  sacrificial  fire.  The  goddess  awaits  the  offering 
of  incense.  It  is  at  hand,  in  the  casket  which  the  lovely  young 
girl  ministrant  holds  open  by  the  altar.  Who  is  to  cast  it  on  the 
flame?  As  we  look  at  the  pose  of  the  young  woman  who  holds 
the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  of  her  lover,  for  so  he  seems  to 
be,  at  her  side  it  would  seem  that  it  is  to  perform  this  act  that 
he  is  urging  her.  He  holds  her  arm  extended  towards  the  open 
box  of  incense,  and  the  altar.  He  seems  to  be  telling  her  that 
it  is  but  a  small  thing  which  he,  her  lover,  asks  of  her.  All  eyes 
are  bent  upon  her  with  the  most  intense  interest.  But  with  a 
gesture  she  refuses  to  perform  the  act  required  of  her. 
Why? 

Again  we  look  at  the  man  with  the  document  in  his  hand. 
Does  the  reason  of  her  refusal  lie  here?  Yes.  For  the  paper 
which  he  holds  contains  an  accusation  brought  against  her  to 
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the  effect  that  she  is— a  Christian!  To  be  a  Christian  was  in 
those  days  a  criminal  offense,  the  punishment  of  which  was  the 
death  penalty.  But  she  need  not  die.  Life  is  good.  She  is 
young,  beautiful,  the  child  of  a  home  of  wealth  and  refinement, 
with  a  handsome  young  lover  now  urging  her  with  all  the 
earnestness  he  can  command,  for  his  sake  if  not  for  her  own, 
to  cast  but  a  pinch  of  incense  on  the  flame.  Such  a  small  act 
and  the  consequences  how  momentous!  But  the  document  says 
she  is  a  Christian.  As  such,  she  can  not  offer  incense  to  any 
idol  or  bow  before  any  God  save  the  one  whom  she  has  come  to 
know  in  her  Master  Jesus  Christ.  At  this  moment  she  looks  to 
Him  for  help  to  withstand  all  the  power  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  of  the  age-long  idolatry  assembled  here  against  her.  But 
perhaps  more  than  all  this  she  asks  for  help  to  still  the  voice  of 
the  tempter  in  her  own  heart  as  her  refusal  must  bring  pain  to 
the  one  by  her  side  whom  her  one  desire  is  to  make  happy. 
Will  the  help  come?  She  must  choose  between  Christ  and 
Diana.  If  she  chooses  Christ,  the  background  of  the  picture 
tells  us  what  awaits  her.  Thousands  of  spectators  are  seated 
around  the  amphitheatre,  where  games  are  in  progress.  Per¬ 
haps  she  can  even  now  hear  the  brutal  shouts,  “The  Christians 
to  the  lions!”  Will  she  cast  the  pinch  of  incense  on  the  flames? 
Would  you? 

Gerome:  “The  Last  Prayer” 

The  last  picture  presented  us  with  the  question  which  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Christians  of  the  early  centuries  of  the  Church  had  to 
face.  This  picture  gives  us  the  answer  which  they  made  to  that 
question. 

We  could  almost  imagine  that  this  is  only  a  close-up  view  of 
the  amphitheatre  which  we  saw  as  the  background  of  our  last 
picture.  But  this  is  Rome,  not  Greece.  This  is  the  great  Circus 
Maximus,  where  games  and  races  were  wont  to  take  place,  and 
where  the  Emperors,  from  time  to  time,  provided  barbarous 
“sports”  for  the  “entertainment”  of  the  people.  For  it  was  by 
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the  judicious  supply  of  “bread  and  games”  that  he  hoped  to 
keep  them  content  and  loyal  to  himself. 

It  is  evident  that  chariot  races  have  already  taken  place 
here  to-day,  for  we  see  the  tracks  of  the  chariot  wheels  in  the 
sandy  course,  as  the  track  bends  around  the  three-pillared  goal 
post.  A  chariot  race  can  be  exciting  enough,  as  one  will  readily 
realize  who  has  read  Lew  Wallace’s  “ Ben  Hur.”  But  even  the 
excitement  of  a  chariot  race  has  palled  on  these  thousands  of 
spectators  who  crowd  tier  after  tier  of  the  amphitheatre. 
Such  ordinary  entertainment  has  occupied  them  for  hours,  and 
now  as  the  day  draws  towards  its  close,  their  fierce  emotions 
aroused  by  what  they  have  been  witnessing,  they  crave  some¬ 
thing  with  even  greater  risk  involved,  it  matters  not  how  cruel. 
And  the  Emperor  has  made  bountiful  provision  that  their 
appetites,  thus  whetted,  shall  be  satisfied!  How? 

In  two  ways.  First,  let  us  look  around  the  outer  circle  of 
the  amphitheatre,  close  up  to  the  wall  which  separates  the  seats 
of  the  spectators  from  the  arena.  On  either  side  of  the  closed 
door  facing  us,  we  see  what  seem  to  be  two  rows  of  pillars.  Let 
us  look  more  closely  at  the  nearer  ones.  We  see  that  they  are 
really  crosses  on  which  hang  human  figures.  Beneath  each 
crucified  form  is  a  bundle  of  faggots.  The  figures  on  the  four 
crosses  nearest  us  can  be  seen  quite  clearly.  The  others  are 
enveloped  in  a  black  cloud.  The  nature  of  this  cloud  we  easily 
surmise,  as  we  look  closely  at  the  fourth  cross  from  the  right. 
From  the  faggots  at  the  feet  of  this  figure  suspended  from  this 
cross  we  see  see  a  long  pole  the  outer  end  of  which  seems  to  be 
held  by  some  one  who  is  standing  on  the  lowest  tier  of  seats. 
He  is  evidently  the  lamp-lighter  of  the  occasion,  igniting  these 
human  torches  for  the  illumination  of  the  spectacle  which  is  yet 
to  be  completed. 

For  there  is  more  to  follow.  And  now  let  us  look  at  the 
little  group  of  people  huddled  together  on  the  right.  Who  are 
they?  There  are  men  and  women  and  little  children  here.  They 
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would  seem  to  be  of  the  humbler  classes,  unlike  the  daughter  of 
culture  which  we  saw  in  our  last  picture,  though  there  may  be 
some  of  her  kind  here,  too,  could  we  see  the  faces  more  clearly. 
In  their  midst  is  a  venerable  old  man,  and  we  think  of  the 
valiant  old  Ignatius  who  «was  thrown,  under  circumstances 
such  as  these,  to  the  lions. 

And  that,  it  would  seem,  is  the  fate  which  awaits  these 
Christians,  for  such  they  are.  On  the  left,  the  door  leading  to 
the  cavern  in  which  are  kept  the  wild  beasts,  has  just  been 
opened.  For  days  these  ferocious  creatures  have  not  been  fed. 
Driven  by  the  pangs  of  hunger,  one  royal  beast  has  just  emerged 
and  looks  about  him  for  food.  Two  others  follow  close  behind 
him.  Perhaps  there  are  others  still.  They  will  not  have  far  to 
seek  their  prey. 

As  for  their  destined  victims,  they  think  not  so  much  of  the 
lions,  as  of  Him  who  gave  His  life  for  them,  even  the  Beloved 
Master  whom  they  serve,  and  of  the  glorious  hope  of  the  crown 
of  life  which  he  has  promised  to  his  faithful  ones.  And  as  we 
seem  to  hear  the  triumphant  prayer  of  their  grand  old  leader, 
our  faith,  too,  may  take  wings  and  carry  us  to  the  heights  where 
we  shall  be  able  to  understand  more  clearly  the  import  of  the 
words  of  another  who  also  gave  his  life  for  the  faith— 

“For  our  light  affliction  which  is  but  for  a  moment  worketh 
for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory,  while 
we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen  but  at  the  things 
which  are  unseen.  For  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal 
but  the  things  which  are  unseen  are  eternal.” 
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CHAPTER  V 

Augustine  :  A  Story  of  Quest  and  Conquest 

I.  Preparation  for  teaching. 

1.  Read  entire  Chapter  in  text.  Look  up  map  references. 

2.  Get  acquainted  with  “The  Confessions  of  Saint  Augus¬ 
tine”.  Read  as  much  of  it  as  you  can. 

3.  Think  out  your  own  answers  to  the  question  under  II, 
below 

II.  Suggestions  for  teaching.  Perhaps  three  periods  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  teaching  this  chapter.  It  may  require  the 
greater  part  of  two  periods  to  get  the  list  of  questions  prepared 
by  the  class.  When  they  have  prepared  this  list  a  study  period 
must  be  given  for  their  preparation  of  answers  and  a  recitation 
period  for  the  discussion  of  their  answers. 

1.  Quiz.  Write  sentence  as  follows  on  board,  asking  stu¬ 
dents  to  copy  and  fill  in  blanks  on  slips  ; 

In  the  year . .  the  Roman  Emperor . became 

a  Christian.  He  issued  an  order  that . 

2.  Introducing  the  new  Chapter.  The  story  of  Augustine 
which  we  now  have  has  been  called  the  story  of  a  Quest, 
and  a  Conquest.  We  were  to  think  to-day,  especially  of 
the  first  part  of  this  title,  the  Quest.  There  is  another 
word  which  sounds  very  much  like  Quest,  which  this 
story  has  suggested  to  me.  As  you  read  it,  trying  to 
find  out  what  Augustine’s  “Quest”  was,  I  wonder  if  the 
word  I  am  thinking  about  struck  you  ?  It  is  the  word 
'‘Question” .  Was  not  this  Chapter  full  of  questions,  which 
Augustine  had  to  face  ?  Perhaps  you  have  all  taken 
part  in  a  “Treasure  Hunt”?  You  know,  when  you  find 
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one  clue  to  the  treasure,  it  sends  you  off  looking  for  an¬ 
other.  We  might  think  of  Augustine’s  quest  in  that 
way.  He  began  with  one  question,  and  in  seeking  its 
answer  he  would  soon  be  facing  another  question,  and  so 
on  till  he  at  last  found  the  hidden  Treasure.  I  thought 
to-day  we  might  like  to  read  the  chapter  together,  and 
as  we  do  so  write  out  in  our  note-books,  one  by  one,  the 
questions  Augustine  faced.  Suppose  we  write  a  heading 
in  our  Note-books  something  like  this,  if  you  wish  :  “Au¬ 
gustine  goes  on  a  Treasure  Hunt”.  Now,  as  we  read  the 
chapter,  let  us  write  the  questions  in  our  note-books, 
numbering  each  one,  and  leaving  space  on  opposite  page 
after  each  question  for  the  answer.  You  may  all  open  your 
books.  We  will  ask  some  one  to  read  aloud,  and  all  of 
us  will  keep  thinking  as  we  listen.  When  you  think  you 
see  one  of  the  questions  Augustine  faced,  just  raise 
your  hand,  we  will  stop  and  talk  about  it,  and  when  we 
feel  that  we  can  state  clearly  what  the  question  was  we 
will  write  it  in  our  note  books.  Remember  we  are  think¬ 
ing  now  only  of  the  questions  Augustine  faced,  not  their 
answers.  Where  shall  we  need  to  begin  to  read?  (“Au¬ 
gustine  at  Home  and  School”,  page  36).  Have  a  pupil 
read,  and  so  in  turn,  stopping  to  formulate  questions  and 
write  in  Note-books,  as  necessary.  The  qoutations  should 
be  read,  if  possible,  from  the  “ Confessions ”  rather  than 
from  the  history  text.  The  list  of  questions,  and  ans¬ 
wers  when  finally  worked  out,  should  be  about  as  below — 

3.  Studying  Chapter  with  Class. 

Augustine  Goes  on  a  Treasure  Hunt 

His  Clues  and  Where  They  led  Him 

I.  What  shall  I  do  with  my  Any  thing  I  please.  But  most 
life?  of  the  “good  times”  I  have 

do  not  bring  lasting  pleasure. 
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II.  Where  shall  I  find  some-  Perhaps  I  might  find  it  in  the 
thing  which  has  lasting  Bible, 
value, —  the  truth? 


III.  Were  shall  I  find  teach¬ 
ers  who  have  a  reputation 
for  wisdom,  to  teach  me 
the  Truth  ? 


IV.  After  alb  is  there  any 
way  to  find  Truth  ? 


V.  But  Bishop  Ambrose  says 
the  way  to  Truth  is  Christ, 
Can  this  be  true  ? 

VI.  If  I  am  to  have  Christ 
who  is  the  Truth  in  my 
life,  what  must  I  do  ? 


VII.  Can  I  do  this  ? 


But  the  New  Testament  is 
very  simply  written,  not  like 
the  “  oratory  ”  I  learn  at 
school  ?  Can  anything  so 
“humble”  contain  the  high¬ 
est  truth  ? 

The  Manichees  are  supposed 
to  be  “wise”.  I  will  go  to 
them.  But  I  find  they  teach 
a  lot  of  things  which  every 
sensible  person  knows  to  be 
untrue.  I  can’t  depend  on 
them  to  teach  me  the  Truth 

It  looks  doubtful,  so  I  will  just 
try  to  be  a  good  rhetoric 
teacher.  I’ll  go  to  hear  Bishop 
Ambrose  preach,  so  that  I 
may  enjoy  his  oratory. 

I  will  study  the  New  Test¬ 
ament  again.  It  convinces 
me  that  Jesus  is  really  the 
Way  to  God,  and  the  Truth. 

I  must  want  Him  more  thna 
I  want  anything  else.  That 
means  that  I  must  want  to 
live  in  His  way,  and  only  in 
His  way. 

Yes,  I  can  and  I  do.  And  so 
I  find  the  “hidden  treasure”, 
Christ. 
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4.  After  questions  have  been  drawn  up,  a  new  assignment 
will  call  for  bringing  in  and  discussing  answers ,  also  for 
a  Report  on  the  results  of  Augustine’s  surrender  of  his 
life  to  Christ.  This  might  be  discussed  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  heads : 

a.  Results  in  his  own  life.  ( Whatdoes  this  have  to  do 
with  second  part  of  chapter  title  ?) 

b.  Results  for  his  mother. 

c.  Results  for  Church  at  Hippo. 

d.  Results  for  entire  Church  of  his  own  day. 

e.  Results  for  us. 

5.  Call  for  answer  to  question  on  reverse  of  picture  for 
Chapter. 

III.  Note-Book  Work. 

(a)  Paste  in  picture  of  Augustine  and  his  mother. 

( b )  Summary  :  When  Augustine  was  an  old  man  the  City 
of  Rome  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarian  people  who 
had  for  many  years  been  pouring  into  the  Roman  Empire.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  whole  civilization  of  the  Roman  Empire 
would  be  destroyed.  People  who  were  still  not  Christians  said  that 
it  was  because  the  old  gods  were  no  longer  worshipped  that  this 
had  happened.  Then  Augustine  wrote  a  great  book  called  “ The 
City  of  God”,  to  show  that  this  charge  was  not  true.  He  said 
that  Rome  fell  because  it  was  only  an  Earthly  City;  but  that  the 
Church  would  remain  because  it  was  “The  City  of  God”.  He 
believed  that  the  Church  would  more  and  more  rule  the  world. 

IV.  A  moment  for  quiet  thought  and  prayer  may  be  guided 
thus : 

Help  us,  our  Father,  to  be  as  earnest  in  our  search  for  the 
most  valuable  thing  in  life  as  was  Augustine.  Let  us  never  give 
up  our  search  till  we  find  it.  When  we  seek  for  Thee  with  our 
whole  hearts  we  shall  find  Thee.  “Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thy¬ 
self,  0  Lord,  and  our  hearts  are  restless  until  they  find  rest  in 
Thee”.  Amen. 
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REVISION  OF  CHAPTERS  I— V 
Motivated  by 

Construction  of  a  Graphic  Scroll  of  Church  History 

(Three  or  more  class  periods) 

This  will  be  a  good  place  to  begin  work  on  a  Graphic  Scroll  of 
Church  History.  This  may  well  be  a  joint  project  by  Class  and 
Teacher,  and  the  preparation  of  it  should  be  used  to  secure  a 
revision  of  the  matter  which  has  been  studied,  in  the  fresh  con¬ 
text  of  the  relation  of  the  history  of  the  Church  to  other  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  world  at  large,  and  especially  in  India.  This 
particular  method  of  revision  may  be  dispensed  with  if  there  is 
notime  for  it  but  we  believe  it  will  justify  the  extra  expenditure 
of  time  and  effort. 

The  Scroll  may  be  constructed  on  graph  paper,  or  ordinary 
foolscap  paper.  There  will  be  extra  work  required  for  lining 
the  latter,  if  it  is  used.  Ten  sheets  of  23"  by  18"  graph  paper, 
such  as  the  Indian  School  Supply  Company,  Central  Avenue, 
Calcutta,  sell  at  one  anna  per  sheet,  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
making  of  the  Scroll.  These  sheets  are  conveniently  lined  in  half 
inches,  with  each  inch  subdivided  into  tenths  so  that  taking  the 
scale  of  one  inch  for  every  ten  years,  dates  can  be  written  at  top 
on  heavy  lines  indicating  ten  year  intervals,  and  the  lighter  lines 
will  indicate  the  intervening  years. 

Making  the  Scroll.  At  this  time  paste  together  along  short 
margins  a  sufficient  number  of  sheets  to  allow  for  entries  on  the 
first  eight  hundred  years  of  Church  History,  beginning  with  the 
birth  of  Christ.  Draw  a  line  down  first  sheet,  about  six  inches 
from  margin.  Beginning  on  right  of  this  line,  put  in  numbering 
for  years  along  top  of  Scroll.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  more 
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than  indicate  decades.  When  exact  dates  are  called  for,  they  can 
be  written  in  Line  Scroll  in  ink,  with  heavy  lines  from  top  to 
bottom— to  indicate  centuries.  Draw  another  heavy  line  through 
center  of  entire  length  of  Scroll,  or,  if  time  is  available,  make  a 
small  block  (about  an  inch  and  a  half  square),  using  the  ship 
motif  (most  ancient  symbol  of  the  Church)  and  with  this  block 
print  a  frieze  which  will  be  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  through 
center  of  length  of  scroll. 

Now  with  another  lengthwise  line  divide  the  upper  part  of 
the  Scroll  into  two  sections.  In  the  space  left  blank  along  left 
margin  of  Scroll  put  in  lettering.  Opposite  upper  of  the 
three  divisions  of  Scroll  thus  made  write  “External  Events”; 
Opposite  second  division,  “India  History”;  and  opposite  third 
division,  “  Church  History  ”.  If  the  making  of  the  dividing 
frieze  has  seemed  to  require  too  much  time,  the  ship  pattern 
found  on  page  130  of  this  manual  can  be  traced  here,  under  the 
heading,  “Church  History”.  The  meaning  of  this  and  all  other 
symbols  which  will  be  used  from  time  to  time  must  of  course  be 
explained  to  pupils.  One  completed  section  of  the  Scroll  is  shown 
with  this  Manual  (under  Appendix  B). 

The  Entries.  The  teacher’s  part  may  be  to  prepare  the 
scroll,  making  the  necessary  addition  of  new  sheets  of  graph 
paper  as  required  from  time  to  time.  She  will  perhaps  also  fill 
in  the  data  called  for  in  the  “External  Events”,  and  “Indian 
History”  sections  of  the  Scroll,  leaving  the  entries  under“Church 
History”  to  be  done  by  pupils.  They  may  take  turns  in  doing 
the  new  sheet  which  is  from  time  to  time  to  be  added  to  the 
Scroll.  The  data  which  is  to  be  written  in  will  be  found  as  re¬ 
quired  under  the  heading  “Factual  data  for  use  in  the  construct¬ 
ion  of  a  Graphic  Scroll  of  Church  History”.  If  the  class  wish 
to  add  other  data  which  they  think  important,  the  scroll  will 
have  more  value  to  them.  Overcrowding  scroll  with  a  large 
number  of  minor  details,  must,  however,  be  avoided.  The  teacher 
may  write  on  the  board,  to  be  copied  by  pupils  into  their  note- 
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books,  the  data  given  und er  the  column  headed  ‘  ‘  Church  History ”. 
The  data  given  in  the  other  two  columns  is  for  the  use  of  the 
teacher  only.  Have  entries  made  at  this  time  to  cover  first  four 
centuries— or  till  death  of  Augustine. 

Making  the  Scroll  “graphic”.  Encourage  pupils  to  use  their 
own  ingenuity  in  adding  graphic  materials  so  as  to  make  clear  the 
data  they  are  responsible  for  entering  on  the  scroll.  This  may 
be  done  by  the  use  of  the  small  copies  of  the  pictures  contained  in 
the  book,  available  in  sets  from  the  Lucknow  Publishing  House 
by  pupils’  original  drawings  ;  pictures  from  other  sources ; 
block  printing,  etc.  Some  suggestions  for  material  to  be  used 
in  this  way  will  be  found  in  Appendix  B  to  this  Manual. 

A.  Factual  Data  for  use  in  the  construction  of  a  Graphic 
Scroll  of  Church  History 


Date  External  Events  Indian  History  Church  History 


B.  C 
4  or  5 
A.D. 
30  (?) 
20-48  (?) 

46-64  (?) 

48-72 


Birth  of  Jesus 
Crucifixion  of  Jesus 

Reign  of  Gondophernes, 

King  of  Taxila 

Paul's  mission  to  Gentiles 
in  Mediterranean  Basin 
Possible  mission  of  Saint  Thomas  in  North  and 
South  India 


c.  51-100 

c  69-155 
c.  81-313 

c.  30-300 


c.  78  or  118 


Writing  of  the  New 
Testament 
Life  of  Polycarp 
Under  Roman  law,  a 
death  offense  to  be  a 
Christian 

Great  (Buddhist)  Books 
of  the  Mahayana  being 
written 

Reign  of  Kanishka  begins 
Patron  of  Buddhism 
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Date  External  Events  Indian  History  Church  History 


20C 

Greater  part  of  existing 
text  of  Mahabharata 
probably  complete 

200-300 

Christianity  in  Malabar 

200 

A  form  of  “The  Apostles 
Creed”  adopted  by  the 
Church  Also  a  Canon  of 
Holy  Scripture. 

300 

Rapid  expansion  of 
Christianity  through¬ 
out  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire.  Comes  into  con¬ 
flict  with  rival  reli¬ 
gious  forces 

270 

Beginning  of  Christian 
Monasticism  in  Egypt 
(Saint  Anthony) 

c.  312  First 

Christian 

Constantine,  Roman 

Roman  Emperor  Emperor,  issues  an 

345  Arrival  of  Bishop  edict  giving  complete 

Thomas  and  Syrian  liberty  to  the  Chris- 
Chnstians  in  Malabar  tian  Church 

354-430  Saint  Angustine  412-26 

wrote  ‘  City  of  God” 

376  Huns  drive  the  Visi¬ 
goths  southward 
into  Roman  Empire 
400  Buddhism  enters 
Korea 

410  Alaric,  the  Visigoth, 
takes  Rome 

320-647  Period  of  the  Guptas. 

India  to  a  considerable 
extent  unified  under 
one  ruler.  Buddhism 
prevalent,  but  religious 
toleration  the  rule 

320-480  The  Gupta  “Golden 

Age”,  or  “Hindu  Re¬ 
naissance,”  Hindu  Art 
at  its  best 
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1858—4 


Date  External  Events  Indian  History  Church  History 

Presents  a  more  agree¬ 
able  and  satisfactory 
picture  than  any  other 
period  in  the  history  of 
Hindu  India.  Kalidas. 

Ajanta  Frescoes. 

415  Visit  of  Fa-Hien  to  India 

(401-410) 

454  Jain  canon  fixed 

476  Deposition  of  last 
Roman  Emperor  in 
the  West.  Admi¬ 
nistration  of  Wes¬ 
tern  Empire  now 
in  hands  of  barba¬ 
rians 

c.  400  Beginning  of  claim  by 

Bishop  of  Rome  to  be 
head  of  the  whole 
Christian  Church. 

B.  Graphic  materials  to  be  used  in  the  lower,  or  “Church 
History”,  section  of  the  Scroll.  Enter  under  approximately 
correct  dates.  See  sample  section  of  Scroll  in  appendix.  Use 
conventional  Christian  symbols  whenever  possible,  acquainting 
children  with  their  meaning.  This  applies  to  symbolism  of 
color  as  well  as  objects.  The  ship  was  the  earliest  symbol  for 
the  Church,  hence  a  ship  is  used  under  general  heading,  “His¬ 
tory  of  the  Christian  Church”,  and  a  ship  frieze  is  suggested 
as  a  heading.  It  might  be  well  to  use  a  “fish”  (early  symbol  for 
creed)  emblem  alternately  with  ship,  up  to  Constantine’s  Edict 
of  tolerance.  From  this  period  onward  to  the  Reformation  a 
torch  might  be  used  alternately  with  the  ship  — and  from  the 
Reformation  period  onward  — an  open  Bible.  This  border  may  be 
made  by  printing  from  a  linoleum  block  which  the  class  may 
be  shown  how  to  make,  using  a  star  for  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
a  dove  for  Pentecost.  The  latter  is  commonly  used  as  a  symbol 
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of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Paste  in  appropriate  places,  small  copies  of 
Burnand’s  “Go  Ye  into  all  the  World,”  and  pictures  of  Thomas 
and  Paul.  Run  a  frieze  of  green  (symbol  of  immortality)  palm 
branches  (symbol  of  the  victory  of  the  martyrs)  the  entire 
length  of  the  period  of  martyrdoms,  closing  with  Constantine’s 
edict,  313.  Under  this  frieze,  on  the  left,  may  be  pasted  small 
picture  of  “Christ  or  Diana?”  and  on  right,  ‘‘The  Last  Prayer.” 
Paste  small  picture  of  Augustine  and  his  mother  in  appropriate 
place.  If  you  or  the  class  have  other  graphic  material  which 
would  be  appropriate,  do  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  it.  The 
suggestions  which  will  be  given  from  time  to  time  are  meant 
only  to  assist  you,  not  to  limit  your  freedom.  Encourage  your 
class  to  make  their  independent  contributions  to  the  scroll. 
There  will  of  course  always  be  an  evaluation  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  made,  which  will  be  given  a  place  on  the  scroll  after  dis¬ 
cussion  by  the  class.  Avoid  over-crowding  of  Scroll,  and  aim 
at  making  the  final  product  as  attractive  as  possible. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


BENEDICT  AND  “THE  TENTS  OF  THE 
SOLDIERS  OF  CHRIST” 

I.  Preparation  for  teaching. 

1.  Read  entire  Chapter  in  text,  and  look  up  geographical 
references. 

2.  Study  picture  and  read  interpretation  on  page  62. 

3.  Decide  how  you  would  reorganize  material  presented  in 
Chapter  so  as  to  make  maximum  use  of  it  in  guiding  discus¬ 
sions  growing  out  of  some  such  a  question  list  as  that  sug¬ 
gested  under  Suggestions  for  Teaching ,  below. 

II.  Suggestions  Jor  teaching. 

1.  Use  first  period  as  a  supervised  study  period.  This  may 
be  begun  by  calling  attention  to  the  picture  and  the  suggestions 
on  reverse  side.  Suggest  that  the  directions  there  given  be 
followed  and  that  five  minutes  be  now  taken  for  a  study  of 
picture  silently  by  each  pupil,  and  writing  down  of  questions. 

2.  Now  call  for  reading  of  questions,  and  discuss  their 
relevance,  briefly.  In  this  way  frame  a  list  of  questions,  and 
write  on  board  to  be  copied  in  note-books  by  pupils.  The  teacher 
may  make  her  contribution  in  this,  along  with  the  class.  The  aim 
will  be,  by  criticizing  questions  as  they  are  presented,  to  get 
some  such  a  list  as  that  below.  Finding  answers  to  these 
questions  will  be  the  assignment  for  the  next  period. 

Things  to  find  out  in  this  Chapter 

1.  Is  this  young  man  “Benedict”?  Get  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  can  about  Benedict  in  order  to  answer 
this  question. 
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2.  If  he  is  not  Benedict,  who  is  he? 

3.  Is  he  happy?  Unhappy?  Kind?  Good? 

4.  What  sort  of  a  place  is  this?  Is  it  a  prison?  Is  it 

a  room  in  the  young  man’s  home? 

5.  Where  is  it  ? 

6.  Why  is  the  young  man  here?  Does  he  live  here? 

Is  he  obliged  to  remain  here?  Would  he  prefer 
being  some  other  place?  If  so,  why  doesn’t  he  go? 

7.  Why  does  he  wear  this  particular  type  of  dress? 

What  is  that  which  is  hanging  at  his  side  like  a 
chain  of  beads? 

8.  What  has  he  been  reading  about,  and  what  is  he 

thinking  about  now? 

10.  Is  there  anything  else  for  him  to  do  here  besides 
read  and  think?  If  there  is,  what  is  it? 

These  questions  may  be  assigned  to  individual  pupils  for 
report,  or  the  assignment  may  be  given  to  entire  class.  Suggest 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  read  the  entire  chapter  carefully  to 
be  sure  nothing  is  overlooked  which  would  bear  on  the  ques¬ 
tions. 

3.  In  second  period,  discuss  Chapter  using  above  ques¬ 

tion  list  as  a  guide. 

4.  In  a  third  period, 

а.  Have  picture  “Meditation”  pasted  in  note-books. 

б.  Copy  into  note-books,  beside  of  or  under  picture, 

the  heading,  “The  debt  of  the  Church  to  the 
Monasteries  and  to  Benedict.”  Under  this,  copy 
the  words  within  quotation  marks  at  bottom  of 
page  53  and  top  of  page  54. 

c.  Copy  into  note-books  first  and  last  stanzas  of 

“Jerusalem  the  Golden.” 

d.  Assign  memorization  of  these  stanzas.  Or  teach  the 

tune. 
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III.  In  a  fourth  period  have  a  worship  service. 

a.  Read  to  the  Class  some  of  the  best  hymns  written 
by  monks. 

Those  suggested  by  Mr.  King  in  “The  Marching 
Church”  are  good.  They  are: 

Jerusalem  the  Golden  (read  the  entire  hymn) 

Jesus,  the  very  Thought  of  Thee 
O  Sacred  Head,  Once  Wounded 
Come,  Ye  Faithful.  Raise  the  Strain 

b.  Sing  stanzas  of  “Jerusalem  the  Golden”  which  have 

been  memorized. 

c.  Show  on  Graphic  Scroll,  having  added  the  necessary 

sections,  the  duration  of  the  period  during  which 
the  Monasteries  were  the  chief  source  of  help  and 
enlightenment  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Sum  up  an  appreciation  of  the  devoted  labor  which 
they  represented  in  the  words  quoted  by  Mr.  King 
in  The  Marching  Church,  words  of  one  of  their  own 
number,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  who  said  to  another 
monk, 

“Do  not  trouble  yourself  at  the  fatigue  of  your 
work,  for  God  who  is  the  source  of  every  good  and 
just  labor,  will  give  the  reward  according  to  your 
efforts  in  eternity ....  As  he  who  gives  a  glass  of  cold 
water  does  not  lose  his  reward,  so  he  who  gives 
forth  the  living  water  of  wisdom,  will  receive  more 
surely  his  recompense  in  heaven.” 

d.  Prayer: 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  when  we  think  of  the  pa¬ 
tient,  unceasing  labor  of  these  Christians  of  the 
Monasteries  of  so  long  ago,  we  are  ashamed  that 
we  so  often  are  inclined  to  complain  when  we  have 
anything  difficult  to  do,  especially  if  we  must  do 
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it  again  and  again  until  it  becomes  monotonous. 
Forgive  us  for  our  laziness,  and  our  complaining. 
Let  us,  too,  learn  patience  and  faithfulness  in  our 
daily  tasks.  May  we  not  be  content  merely  to  do 
our  tasks,  but  may  we  wish  to  make  our  work 
good  and  beautiful. 

May  we  learn  also  from  these  monks  and  nuns 
of  long  ago  that  some  things  are  more  important 
than  others.  Make  us  brave  enough,  when  neces¬ 
sary,  to  sacrifice  things  of  lesser  value  that  our 
spirits  may  become  strong  and  pure  and  good. 

So,  as  they  did,  may  we  help  to  make  this  world 
a  better  place  to  live  in.  Amen. 

IV.  Assignment. 

a.  Read  last  sentence  in  Benedict  Chapter  to  class.  In¬ 

dicate  on  map  what  were  “those  limits  which  had 
confined  the  first  disciples  of  Christ”.  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  Class  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  though  there  had  now  been  a  Christian  Church 
in  India  for  centuries,  the  ancestors  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  who  have  come  to  India  from  the  West  were 
not  yet  Christians.  The  next  Chapter  will  tell  us 
how  some  of  them  became  Christians.  Let  us  read 
the  entire  Chapter. 

b.  Suggest  that  since  the  next  story  is  full  of  adventure 

we  might  like  to  take  it  up  by  imagining  ourselves 
to  be  following  a  guide  who  would  take  us  to  the 
places  in  the  story  and  explain  the  work  of  Boniface. 
You  will  notice  that  the  Chapter  divides  itself  into 
three  parts.  Suppose  we  appoint  three  Guides,  and 
have  them  each  choose  members  of  the  class  as 
assistants,  so  that  we  all  have  some  special  part  of 
the  work  for  which  we  will  be  responsible.  Next 
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assign  the  material  for  working  out  the  project,  the 
first  group  taking  the  introductory  material  and 
that  under  “The  Purpose”;  the  second  group  taking 
the  section  under  the  heading  “The  Plan”;  and 
the  third  group  taking  “The  Achievement”.  Now 
suggest  that  each  group  get  together  and  plan  how 
they  can  present  their  part  of  the  Project  in  the 
most  interesting  way  possible.  The  teacher  may 
well  offer  to  co-operate  with  each  group  in  work¬ 
ing  out  a  plan,  if  they  desire  such  assistance.  It 
will  be  well  to  have  three  periods  given  to  present¬ 
ing  the  material  in  Class,  each  group  being  respon¬ 
sible  for  one  period.  But  remind  class  that  all 
will  need  to  read  over  entire  Chapter  in  order  to  do 
their  own  part  of  it  well. 

V.  Picture  Study. 

Th.  von  Cederstrom:  “ Meditation ” 

This  is  a  picture  in  contrasts,  more  impressive  if  one  can 
see  it  in  color.  There  is  the  bright  sunshine  which  lies  over  the 
mountain  side  touching  the  trees  and  grassy  slopes  into  vivid 
greens  and  bathing  the  young  monk  who  stands  by  the  window 
of  his  cell  in  light ,  while  a  patch  of  it  on  the  window  seat  and 
floor  calls  our  attention  to  the  otherwise  darkness  of  this  little 
room,  the  coldness  of  its  walls  and  floor  of  stone. 

Then  there  is  the  contrast  as  to  time.  The  sunlight  itself 
speaks  of  the  night  which  has  passed,  and  the  new,  fresh  morn¬ 
ing  which  has  dawned.  And  the  green  of  the  mountain  side  is 
the  green  of  early  spring-time,  and  tells  of  snows  which  have 
just  melted,  releasing  into  new  life  all  those  aspiring,  pulsating 
energies  which  have  been  lying  for  a  time  seemingly  conquered 
by  the  cold  breath  of  Winter. 

There  is  also  a  contrast  in  condition.  Here  is  youth,  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  young  monk,  in  the  midst  of  age  which  is  symbol¬ 
ised  in  the  old  monastery  with  its  cracked  walls  and  crumbling 
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stone  seat.  And  there  is  the  contrast  in  what  the  monastery 
itself  stands  for,  and  the  life  beyond  its  walls.  Outside,  the 
morning,  and  the  sunshine  and  the  spring-time  come  to  renew 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  release  into  fullest  life  all  its  latent, 
slumbering  energies.  But  within  the  monastery?  On  first 
thought  it  would  seem  that  what  is  taking  place  is  just  the  opposite 
of  that.  Here,  in  the  young  monk,  is  the  morning  and  the 
spring-time  of  life,  seemingly  imprisoned ,  shut  into  the  narrow 
bounds  of  this  cold  cell;  shutoff  from  the  relationships  which 
make  life  full  of  meaning  by  the  remoteness  of  this  mountain¬ 
side  and  by  the  rules  of  the  monastic  life. 

Before  we  look  a  little  deeper  into  this  last  contrast,  let  us 
think  for  a  moment  about  the  life  to  which  this  young  monk  has 
dedicated  himself.  Its  watchword  is  ‘‘Renunciation”.  His  very 
garb,  the  monastic  dress,  worn  alike  by  all  his  brethren,  is  a 
part  of  this  renunciation.  He  does  not  seek  for  himself  the  re¬ 
cognition  which  would  come  to  him  as  an  individual,  but  is 
henceforth  to  be  looked  upon  only  as  a  member  of  his  brotherhood, 
all  of  whom,  whatever  their  birth  or  previous  condition,  are  now 
one  in  status  and  privilege.  Alike  they  submit  themselves  to 
the  monastic  discipline,  in  absolute  obedience  to  those  who  have 
been  set  over  them. 

The  book  which  this  young  monk  holds  in  his  hand  calls 
our  attention  to  the  routine  of  the  monastery.  If  it  is  adminis¬ 
tered  according  to  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  that  routine  will 
require  that  seven  times  a  day  the  brothers  meet  for  worship 
in  the  chapel.  Seven  other  hours  they  will  give  to  any  form  of 
manual  labor  the  needs  of  the  monastery  may  demand.  And 
then  there  will  be  time  allotted  for  the  reading  of  helpful  books 
whereby  they  may  quicken  their  devotion.  That  is  what  this 
young  monk  has  just  been  doing.  One  book  lies  upon  the  win¬ 
dow  seat.  Another  he  holds  in  his  hand,  with  finger  holding 
it  open  at  the  place  where  he  has  just  been  reading.  Could  we 
take  it  from  him  and  turn  its  pages  we  would  see  that  it  has 
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been  carefully  copied  by  hand,  perhaps  by  one  of  his  fellow- 
monks  in  the  monastery,  its  margins  painstakingly  and  lovingly 
adorned  by  the  beautiful  illuminated  borders  which  make  these 
old  books  works  of  art. 

But  he  is  not  thinking  of  the  beauty  of  an  illuminated 
border  now  but  rather  of  the  content  of  what  he  has  been  read¬ 
ing.  It  is  that  which  has  brought  the  far-away,  wistful  look 
into  his  eyes.  For  most  probably  the  theme  has  been  that  which 
colors  the  whole  life  and  discipline  of  the  monastery,  namely, 
the  transitoriness  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  present  life  in  this 
world  and  the  supreme  value  of  the  things  which  are  eternal. 
Could  we  follow  his  meditations  they  might  run  thus:  It  has 
been  hard  to  give  up  all  that  has  been  so  dear  and  familiar  in 
the  life  outside  the  monastery  walls.  But  then  this  life  is  but 
a  brief  span  compared  with  the  eternal  years  which  lie  ahead. 
If  one  must,  as  he  expects  to  do,  give  his  whole  life  within 
these  walls  to  the  preparation  of  his  soul  for  eternal  happiness 
hereafter,  even  that  will  in  the  end  be  well.  One  misses  the 
friends  who  were  so  much  to  him  but  a  few  short  months  ago, 
but  what  he  has  given  up  in  this  respect  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  what  awaits  some  day  in  the  Heavenly  Country  he  thinks 
and 

“What  social  joys  are  there; 

What  radiancy  of  glory, 

What  light  beyond  conmpare”. 

To  wander  freely  over  that  sunlit  mountain-side  as  he  did 
but  a  short  time  ago,  would  be  glorious,  but  he  knows  that 
where  he  goes 

“The  daylight  is  serene; 

The  pastures  of  the  blessed 
Are  decked  in  glorious  sheen”. 

Life  within  the  monastery,  with  all  its  regulations  curbing 
his  freedom  does  seem  hard  at  times,  his  cell  is  small  and  dark, 
and  even  in  these  surroundings  where  religious  things  are  the 
one  supreme  interest,  God  does  not  at  ail  times  seem  easy  to 
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find.  But  then  he  remembers  that  at  last,  whether  the  period  of 
discipline  be  long  or  short, 

“The  morning  shall  awaken, 

The  shadows  shall  decay, 

And  each  true-hearted  servant 
Shall  shine  as  doth  the  day; 

There  God,  our  King  and  portion 
In  fulness  of  His  grace, 

Shall  we  behold  forever, 

And  worship,  face  to  face”. 

And  thus  he  will  let  his  meditations  lead  him  to  the  prayer 
in  which  thousands  of  his  brother  monks  will  join  him  all 
through  the  centuries  when  in  the  monasteries  was  found  the 
purest  expression  of  the  Church’s  life,— a  prayer  which  we  still 
sing  in  one  of  the  old  hymns  written  by  another  monk,  Bernard 
of  Cluny: 

“0  sweet  and  blessed  country. 

The  home  of  God’s  elect! 

0  sweet  and  blessed  country 
That  eager  hearts  expect! 

Jesus,  in  mercy  bring  us 
To  that  dear  iand  of  rest; 

Who  art  with  God  the  Father 
And  Spirit,  ever  blest.” 
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CHAPTER  VII 

BONIFACE:  A  STORY  OF  HOW  THE 
ANGLO-SAXONS  BECAME 
CHRISTIANS 

I.  Preparation  for  teaching: 

1.  Read  entire  Chapter  in  text  and  look  up  geographical 

references. 

2.  Read  Van  Dyke’s  story  “The  First  Christmas  Tree”,  as 

found  in  THE  BLUE  FLOWER. 

3.  Think  out  suggestions  which  you  could  make  to  the  dif¬ 

ferent  groups  for  presenting  their  work  in  Class.  If 
your  class  are  not  familiar  with  the  method  of  the 
“socialised  recitation”,  you  may  have  to  meet  first 
with  the  three  leaders,  separately,  talking  over 
with  them  various  possibilities,  and  showing  how 
each  may  lead  his  group  in  discussing  plans.  Then 
meet  with  each  of  the  three  groups,  the  “Guide” 
leading  the  discussion  in  each  case,  and  making 
your  suggestions  along  with  other  members  of  the 
group.  Brief  suggestions  are  made  below  under 
“Suggestions  for  teaching,”  illustrating  a  possible 
plan  for  presenting  the  work  assigned,  as  it  might 
finally  be  worked  out  by  the  three  groups. 

First  Day. 

1.  Quiz.  Write  following  statements  on  board,  asking  that 
pupils  copy  and  fill  in  blanks  on  their  quiz  slips: 

The  monks  took  three  vows.  They  promised 

a. 

b. 

c. 
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They  spent  their  time  in 

9  9  9 

and 

~  —————  ( 

The  name  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  them  was 

2.  Class  meet  by  groups  to  assign  plan  and  prepare  work 
for  tomorrow. 

III.  Suggestions  for  Teaching  Chapter  VII 

Dramatizing  the  Story 

Second  Day. 

The-Guide  makes  an  introductory  speech,  giving  back¬ 
ground  for  what  is  to  follow,  following  development  of  thought 
in  first  three  paragraphs.  She  should  use  a  map  at  each  point 
in  development  of  story.  She  will  serve  as  Introducer  of  the 
short  dramatizations  which  are  suggested  below.  In  each  case, 
in  perhaps  not  more  than  a  sentence,  she  will  tell  who  and  where 
the  characters  are,  indicating  place  on  map.  Those  who  partici¬ 
pate  in  dramatizations  may  be  simply  costumed,  as  may  be  con¬ 
venient.  The  Benedictine  habit  was  black.  In  first  two  scenes 
Boniface  was  still  the  boy  Wynfrith,  and  will  not  yet  wear 
monk’s  costume.  His  father  will  of  course  not  wear  the  habit. 

First  Act.  Boniface  as  a  small  boy,  at  home.  Priests  come 
to  visit  father.  Talk  about  the  brevity  of  life,  and  monasteries 
and  their  discipline.  Boniface  listens  with  great  interest.  Sits 
thinking  intently  after  they  have  left.  Father  also  leaves,  and 
Boniface  says  he  has  decided  must  go  to  school  and  prepare  to 
become  a  monk.  Must  tell  father. 

Second  Act.  Boniface  and  father.  B.  annnounces  decision 
to  become  a  monk  and  wishes  father’s  approval  and  to  be  sent 
to  school.  Father  opposes  and  discourages  and  tries  to  persuade 
to  give  up  idea.  Boniface  persists.  Father  yields.  B.  takes 
farewell  of  father,  for  monastic  school. 

Third  Act.  B.  at  Nutcell.  Now  a  priest.  In  conversation 
with  Abbot  YVinbert.  Tells  of  his  desire  to  be  a  missionary  to 
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the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Europe.  Winbert  does  not  at  first  approve. 
Places  before  him  all  the  difficulties,  including  warlike  character 
of  the  people  to  whom  Boniface  wishes  to  go.  Boniface  sure  it 
is  what  God  wants  him  to  do.  Winbert  yields.  Sends  him,  with 
supplies  and  helpers  on  his  mission. 

Fourth  Act.  B.  and  party  back  in  monastery  at  Nutcell, 
conversation  with  Abbot  Winbert.  Tells  why  he  has  returned 
but  that  he  has  not  abandoned  his  purpose  to  preach  to  the 
Frisians.  Will  return.  Abbot  Winbert  departs.  B.  walks  up 
and  down,  thinking.  Says,  with  determination.  “Yes,  I  see  how 
it  can  be  done.  I  will  go  back.” 

Fifth  Act.  Boniface  in  his  room  at  Nutcell.  A  monk  comes. 
Conversation  about  recent  death  of  Abbot.  Monk  says  all  the 
brothers  wish  Boniface  to  become  their  head.  Boniface  thought¬ 
ful.  Monk  places  before  him  reasons  why  he  should  accept.  At 
last  Boniface  says,  can  not  do  so.  Must  go  back  to  the  Frisians. 

Third  Day. 

An  Introducer  will  give  background  information  as  in 
yesterday’s  work.  The  Graphic  Scroll  may  be  used,  showing 
ivhen  Scripture  canon  was  adopted,  and  time  which  had  elapsed 
since  Apostolic  period,  Polycarp,  etc.  Map  will  also  be  used  as 
necessary. 

First  Act.  Boniface  goes  to  visit  and  say  farewell  to  old 
home.  Conversation  with  father.  Tells  why  he  is  going  to 
Rome.  In  course  of  this  conversation  he  will  speak  of  author¬ 
ity  of  Pope,  and  why  he  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  head  of 
Church.  In  reply  to  question  from  members  of  family,  he  will 
give  the  substance  of  material  presented  on  pages  59  and  60. 
Bids  farewell  to  friends,  saying  that  he  will  probably  never  see 
them  again. 

Second  Act.  Abbot  of  Nutcell  receives  a  letter  from  Boni¬ 
face  and  reads  it  to  the  other  monks,  telling  of  his  trip  to  Rome. 

Third  Act.  Boniface  and  Pope.  Pope  addresses  him,  ap¬ 
pointing  him  as  his  own  ambassador  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  of 
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Germany,  and  giving  him  the  double  commission  referred  to  in 
text.  Boniface  salutes  Pope,  and  departs. 

Fourth  Day. 

Introducer  weaves  together  scenes  as  before,  using  map  as 
required.  It  will  be  necessary  for  group  to  have  read  Van 
Dyke’s  story  or  for  teacher  to  have  told  it  to  them,  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  this. 

First  Act.  Cloister  of  Ffalzel.  Abbess  and  nuns  at  evening 
meal.  Small  grandson  of  Abbess  at  her  side.  Boniface,  their 
guest.  In  course  of  conversation  Boniface  tells  of  his  work. 
Prince  Gregor,  grandson  of  Abbess,  expresses  his  desire  to  go 
with  him.  (See  incident  in  Van  Dyke’s  story). 

Second  Act.  Cutting  down  oak  of  Geismar.  (See  Van 
Dyke). 

Third  Act.  B.  in  Rome.  Reports  his  work.  Material  on 
page  63  of  text  may  be  used  here.  Takes  farewell  of  Pope  to 
return  to  Germany. 

Fourth  Act.  A  messenger  brings  a  letter  to  Nutcell  from 
Boniface’s  companion,  Willib  Abbott  reads  letter  to  monks.  It 
tells  of  Boniface’s  last  attempt  to  preach  to  Frisians,  and  of  his 
martyrdom. 

Introducer  may  close  dramatization  by  telling  of  final  con¬ 
version  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  All  may  sing,  “Be  Strong”. 

Prayer:  Our  Heavely  Father,  we  thank  Thee  that  the 
people  about  whom  we  have  been  studying  were  won  from 
the  worship  of  war  gods,  to  worship  Thee,  the  God  of  love 
and  peace.  We  realize  that  all  that  is  best  in  the  life  of 
Western  nations  is  there  because  of  this.  May  each  day  the 
time  come  nearer  when  all  nations,  East  and  West,  shall 
truly  love  and  follow  Thee.  In  the  name  of  Jesus,  who  is  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  Amen. 

VI.  Note- Book  Work. 

1.  Paste  picture  of  Boniface. 
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2.  Summary:  About  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century 
the  Anglo-Saxon  people  who  lived  in  England  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Christian  faith.  Boniface,  an  English 
monk  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict;  went  to  Germany, 
where  he  spent  his  life  preaching  to  the  fierce,  barbar¬ 
ian  people  who  lived  there.  In  the  end  they  were  won 
from  their  wild  life  to  become  members  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church. 

The  Bishop  of  Rome,  called  the  Pope,  was  now 
acknowledged  as  the  head  of  the  Church  by  most  of 
the  people  in  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI 

/.  Preparation  for  Teaching. 

1.  Read  entire  Chapter.  Study  picture  in  text;  also,  if  you 

know  where  there  is  a  copy,  Giotto:  St.  Francis  and 
the  Birds. 

2.  Read  Picture  Study. 

3.  Think  over  carefully  Suggestions  for  teaching. 

4.  If  possible,  spend  half  an  hour  at  least  getting  acquaint¬ 

ed  with  “The  Little  Flowers  of  Saint  Francis”. 

II.  Suggestions  for  teaching. 

1.  Put  on  board  statements  given  below.  Ask  class  to  copy 

on  quiz  slips  only  those  of  first  three  statements  which 
are  true ,  and  to  fill  in  blanks  in  (d). 

а.  The  Apostle  Paul  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome. 

б.  The  first  Christian  martyrdoms  under  the  Roman 

government  took  place  in  Rome. 

c.  The  Roman  Church  had  always  been  one  of  the 

weakest  Christian  churches. 

d.  Because  Jesus  said  to - “On  this  rock  I  will 

build  my  church”,  and  because - - 

founded,  and  was  the  first  bishop  of  the 

church  in  — - - ,  the  bishop  of - 

now  began  to  be  called  the — - ,  or  head 

of  the  entire  western  Church. 

2.  Introduce  next  Chapter  by  use  of  Graphic  Scroll.  Show 

extent  of  period  intervening  between  Boniface  and 
Francis.  Point  out  Francis  comes  at  about  half-way 
point  in  history  of  Christian  Church.  Draw  attention 
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of  class  to  picture.  Speak  of  Francis  as  one  of  most 
interesting  and  most  beautiful  characters  in  whole 
history  of  Church.  Many  legends  have  grown  up 
around  his  name,  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  sepa¬ 
rate  truth  from  imagination.  Have  wondered  whether 
we  might  not  like  to  take  up  his  story  in  way  some¬ 
what  like  the  method  we  have  used  with  Saint  Boni¬ 
face,  and  somewhat  different.  What  I  have  in  mind 
is  that  we  might  prepare  a  series  of  pantomimes.  In 
order  to  make  these  pantomimes  intelligible  to  others 
if  we  should  wish  to  present  them,  say  at  the  school 
general  exercises  at  some  time,  it  would  be  necessary 
also  to  prepare  a  short  paragraph  to  be  read  with  each 
of  the  pantomimes,  describing  what  is  taking  place. 
If  the  Class  would  like  to  prepare  the  next  Chapter  in 
such  a  way,  they  should  now  be  given  opportunity  to 
begin  reading  of  Chapter  with  the  object  of  seeing 
how  they  could  divide  it  up  into  pantomime  scenes. 
Make  such  an  assignment  and  use  remainder  of  period 
to  get  started.  Ask  that  all  prepare  a  list  of  the 
scenes  into  which  they  would  divide  chapter.  The 
whole  chapter  should  be  read. 

3.  Discussion  of  lists  of  pantomime  scenes  as  prepared  by 

class.  Decide  on  the  series  to  be  used.  Assign  to  in¬ 
dividual  pupils  the  descriptive  paragraphs  to  be  writ¬ 
ten. 

4.  Reading  of  paragraphs  written  by  pupils,  to  class,  and 

criticism  by  class.  They  may  need  to  be  rewritten  in 
light  of  criticisms  made.  When  satisfactory,  a  Read¬ 
er  should  be  selected,  and  volunteers  assigned  respec¬ 
tive  parts  in  pantomimes. 

5.  A  period  may  be  given  to  practice,  criticism,  and  re¬ 

practice  of  scenes.  Then  the  whole  thing  should  be 
presented  without  interruption  from  beginning  to  end, 
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in  a  dignified  manner.  It  may  be  done  in  the  class 
room,  or  before  entire  school  in  General  Exercises. 
List  of  pantomime  scenes  as  given  below  is  intended 
to  be  merely  suggestive  of  what  might  be  done. 
Several  class  periods  will  of  course  be  required  to 
complete  this  work  in  a  way  which  will  be  of  value  to 
class. 

The  Story  of  Saint  Francis,  a  Christian  Sannyasi, 

in  pantomime 

1.  The  gay  young  son  of  Pietro  Bernardone 

2.  An  ex-prisoner  begins  to  think 

3.  Learning  to  know  some  of  his  unfortunate  brothers 

4.  ‘‘Go,  and  Repair  my  Church” 

5.  Disinherited 

6.  “Lady  Poverty” 

7.  Francis  and  the  Pope 

The  Pope’s  dream  and  what  it  meant 

8.  The  Brothers  at  Portiuncola,  their  lowly  service 

9.  The  Humility  of  the  Little  Brothers,  Francis  explains 
what  is  “Perfect  Joy” 

(This  scene  might  be  given  in  dialogue) 

10.  Francis  preaches  to  the  Birds  (If  pupil  impersonating 
St.  Francis  in  this  scene  can  give  the  passage  from 
memory,  it  will  be  more  enjoyable.  A  blackboard  back¬ 
ground  on  which  a  tree  and  birds  are  drawn,  will  make 
the  incident  more  realistic.  Giotto’s  picture  will  be 
suggestive) 

11.  Francis  goes  to  preach  to  the  Moslems 

12.  Francis  gives  up  the  leadership  of  the  Brothers 

13.  Death  of  Saint  Francis.  (A  group  may  sing  the 

“Canticle  of  the  Sun” -  No.  307  in  the  American 

Student  Hymnal) 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  brown  cassocks  for  group, 
but  costuming  is  not  necessary.  If  it  is  convenient  to  have 
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inexpensive  costumes,  however,  they  will  greatly  add  to  the 
sense  of  realism,  and  the  pupils’  enjoyment  of  the  performance, 
especially  if  it  is  to  be  produced  in  public.  The  Franciscan 
costume  was  a  brown  cassock  with  small  hood,  and  a  brown 
cord.  The  feet  may  be  bare,  or  simple  sandals  worn. 

III.  Note-Book  work. 

a.  Pasting  picture  of  Saint  Francis 

b.  Summary:  After  the  barbarian  invasions  into  the 
Roman  Empire,  the  Church  became  strong  and  rich. 
As  the  political  power  and  the  wealth  of  the  Church, 
including  the  monasteries,  increased,  it  forgot  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  about  humility,  purity  and  service. 
It  had  no  power  to  free  itself  from  wrong  teaching. 
Then  Francis  of  Assisi,  called  Saint  Francis,  came  in 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  and  for  a  while  by  his  preaching  and 
the  pure  and  gentle  lives  of  himself  and  the  brother¬ 
hood  which  he  founded,  which  he  called  ‘‘The  Little 
Brothers,”  led  the  Church  back  to  a  better  life. 

IV.  Picture  Study 

Chartran:  “St.  Francis  Singing  at  His  Work” 

This  picture  takes  us  onto  an  Italian  upland,  in  the  early 
morning,  it  would  seem,  of  an  early  Spring  or  late  Autumn 
day.  It  is  the  time  for  ploughing,  and  that  this  laborer  is 
out  early  at  his  work  is  suggested  by  the  birds,  startled  at 
their  morning  search  for  food,  flying  from  the  approaching 
oxen,  and  the  sky  brightening  with  the  coming  sun.  We 
can  almost  feel  the  cold  tang  of  the  morning  air,  as  the 
heavy  breathing  of  these  splendid  plough  oxen  becomes  visible 
sprays  of  vapor.  The  scanty  clothing  of  the  ploughman  would 
give  little  protection  from  the  cold.  But  perhaps  he  needs 
no  such  protection,  for  guiding  the  plough  up  this  steep 
slope  has  sent  his  blood  tingling  through  his  veins.  In  any  case 
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he  has  no  complaints  to  make  against  the  weather,  or  his  own 
lot.  Rather,  with  uplifted  countenance,  he  greets  the  new  day 
with  a  song. 

What  better  setting  could  the  artist  have  conceived  for  a 
picture  of  Saint  Francis,  “The  Little  Poor  Man’'  of  Assisi?  He 
wears  the  garb  of  a  religious  community,  but  there  is  no 
monastic  here,  such  as  we  had  in  Von  Cederstrom’s  picture. 
Because  his  eyes  are  towards  the  Heavenly  Country,  he  does 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  shut  out  from  his  heart  all  delight  in 
the  things  of  time  and  place.  He  has  dedicated  his  life  tothe 
service  of  his  “Lady  Poverty”  because  his  Master  was  poor, 
but  still  he  finds  joy  in  all  the  simple  things  which  all  men  may 
share  alike,  and  which  make  the  world  a  good  place  in  which  to 
be.  We  may  well  put  on  his  lips  at  this  moment  the  words  of 
his  “Canticle  of  the  Sun”: 

‘‘Praised  be  my  Lord  God  with  all  His  creatures,  and  speci¬ 
ally  our  brother  the  sun...  0  Lord  he  signifies  to  us  thee!” 

And,  as  he  meets  on  this  height  the  freshness  of  the 
morning  breeze: 

“Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  brother  the  wind,  and  for  air 
and  cloud,  calms  and  all  weather,  by  which  thou  upholdest  life 
in  all  creatures.” 

Then,  perhaps,  his  thought  runs  forward  a  little  and  he  sees 
the  outcome  of  this  morning  task,  and  his  song  goes  on: 

“Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  mother,  the  earth,  the  which 
doth  sustain  us  and  keep  us,  and  bringeth  forth  divers  fruits 
and  flowers  of  many  colors,  and  grass.” 

Yes,  it  was  like  his  child-like  and  gentle  spirit  to  mention 
the  “flowers  of  many  colors”  and  the  “grass.” 

Do  we  not  feel  that  he  has  succeeded  greatly  in  doing 
what  he  so  much  wanted  to  do,  imitating  his  Master  who 
noticed  lilies  and  sparrows?  And  is  there  not  more  of  the 
atmosphere  of  Galilee  in  this  picture  than  in  that  which  we  last 
studied  of  the  monk  in  his  cell? 
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Very  truly  has  the  artist  reflected  here  the  spirit  of  St. 
Francis.  Perhaps  he  meant  also  to  remind  us  of  what  St.  Francis 
did  for  his  age.  Many  times,  no  doubt,  he  did  in  fact  grasp  the 
handles  of  just  such  a  plough  as  this  and  win  with  his  own  hard 
labor  food  for  himself  and  the  ‘‘Little  Brothers”  of  his  Order. 
But  in  another  sense,  also,  he  was  a  ploughman.  Into  the  hard 
soil  of  human  hearts  he  drove  the  sharp  ploughshare  of  Christ’s 
love,  and  the  flinty  places  became  soft  and  the  fruits  and  flo¬ 
wers  of  the  Spirit  grew  there.  The  evil  things  which  like  these 
black  birds  had  settled  down  upon  the  Church,  were  disturbed 
by  his  coming  and  for  a  time  at  least  fled  before  him.  So  as 
he  travelled  up  and  down  through  his  native  Italy  and  elsewhere, 
and  saw  selfishness  and  hatred  giving  place  to  kindness  and 
love  as  men  received  his  preaching,  he  could  go  on  with  his 
Canticle,  and  sing: 

‘‘Praised  be  my  Lord  for  all  those  who  pardon  one  another 
for  love’s  sake,  and  who  endure  weakness  and  tribulation: 
blessed  are  they  who  peaceably  shall  endure,  for  thou,  0  Most 
Highest,  shalt  give  them  a  crown.” 
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CHAPTER  IX 

JOHN  HUSS— CHRISTIAN  PATRIOT 


I.  Preparation  for  teaching. 

1.  Read  Chapter,  study  picture  using  questions  on  reverse, 
and  read  Picture  Study. 

2.  Plan  procedure,  using  as  an  aid  following  Suggestions 
for  Teaching. 

II.  Suggestions  for  teaching. 

1.  Use  Graphic  Scroll  in  introducing  new  study,  showing 
extent  of  period  intervening  between  Francis  and  Huss. 
Say  that  first  two  paragraphs  of  next  Chapter  tell  us 
something  of  this  period  of  about  a  century  and  a  half, 
and  have  the  paragraphs  read  aloud.  Discuss,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  so  that  pupils  get  a  clear  background  of  Chapter. 

2.  Say  that  just  as  Francis  had  done  much  to  save  the 
Church  from  danger  a  century  and  a  half  before,  so 
another  man  now  came  who  would  again  try  to  save  her 
from  spiritual  peril.  Ask  that  as  next  three  para¬ 
graphs  are  read,  half  class  watch  out  for  points  in 
which  Francis  and  Huss  were  alike,  and  half  watch  out 
for  differences.  At  close  of  reading,  have  these  points 
listed  in  parallel  columns  on  board.  Teacher  may  now 
read  paragraphs. 

3.  Now  call  attention  to  picture,  and  to  questions  on 
reverse.  Have  pupils  read  questions  silently  and  try  to 
answer  them.  Make  these  questions  and  suggestions 
the  assignment  for  next  period. 
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4.  In  a  second  period,  take  up  questions  and  discuss  pic¬ 
ture  with  their  help.  Suppose  you  were  called  upon 
to  explain  this  picture  to  some  one  who  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  John  Huss.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  points  in 
the  chapter  which  you  think  you  should  explain  to 
them. 

5.  In  a  third  period,  have  pupils  read  their  lists  of  ques¬ 
tions  or  points  of  importance,  criticise,  and  from  these 
individual  lists  draw  up  a  composite  list  and  write  on 
board.  This  will  be  assignment  for  next  period,  specific 
questions  being  assigned  for  report  to  individual  pupils. 
It  will  be  somewhat  as  below: 

a.  Why  was  the  Council  of  Constance  called?  Where 
is  Constance?  Who  were  the  members  of  the 
Council?  What  kind  of  people  were  they? 

b.  Why  was  Huss  arrested  when  he  came  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil?  What  kind  of  a  person  was  he?  Why  did 
most  of  the  clergy  not  like  him?  Why  did  the 
Emperor  not  like  him? 

c.  Why  may  Huss  be  considered  a  true  patriot? 

d.  In  what  way  did  the  Church  leaders  try  to  prove 
that  Huss  was  a  “heretic”?  What  was  the  punish¬ 
ment  for  heresy? 

e.  Why  did  Huss  go  to  Constance  when  he  knew  the 
leaders  of  the  Council  were  not  his  friends? 

/.  Describe  the  imprisonment  of  Huss  in  Constance. 
Where  and  how  long  was  he  kept  in  prison.  Why 
could  he  not  prove  that  he  was  not  a  heretic? 

g.  Describe  the  condemnation  of  Huss. 

h.  Describe  the  martyrdom  of  Huss. 

i.  In  what  way  does  the  life  of  Huss  illustrate  his 
words  written  to  a  friend  while  he  was  in  prison, 
“We  must  not  follow  custom,  but  Christ’s  example 
and  the  truth.” 
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6.  In  a  fourth  period,  use  above  questions  as  a  guide. 
Part  of  a  fifth  period  may  be  required  to  finish  discus¬ 
sion  of  these  questions,  do  note-book  work,  and  make 
assignment  for  next  chapter. 

7.  Note-book  work.  (1)  Paste  Iiuss  picture  in  note-books. 

(2)  Write  under  picture  quotation  given  in  5-1,  above. 

(3)  Summarize  Chapter  as  below: 

After  the  death  of  Saint  Francis,  evil  again  increased  in 
the  Church.  Even  the  Order  of  the  Little  Brothers  lost  the 
spirit  of  Francis.  Then,  a  century  and  a  half  after  Francis’ 
death  John  Huss  was  born  in  Bohemia.  He  fearlessly  preached 
against  the  evil  in  the  Church,  especially  in  the  lives  of  its 
leaders.  Finally  he  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  under  false 
charges  by  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  burned  at  the  stake. 
The  cause  of  Church  reform,  for  which  he  had  given  his  life, 
seemed  for  the  time  to  be  lost. 

III.  Picture  Study. 

Brozik:  “ The  Trial  of  John  Huss." 

This  picture  introduces  us  to  one  of  the  great  Cathedrals 
of  Medieval  Europe.  Its  beautiful  pillars  with  their  carved 
capitals,  its  Gothic  arches  leading  our  eyes  back  to  its 

“Storied  windows,  richly  dight, 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light," 

all  speak  of  the  lavish  care  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
erection  of  this  building  for  the  worship  of  God.  It  is  the 
Cathedral  of  Constance  in  what  is  now  Switzerland,  and  the 
time  is  November,  1415. 

But  what  is  taking  place  here  now  seems  to  be  something 
other  than  “the  worship  of  God.”  Let  us  analyze  the  picture. 
Facing  us,  seated  on  a  throne,  beneath  a  beautiful  carved  wood 
canopy,  sits  a  crowned  figure.  His  crown  is  a  bit  unusual.  It 
is  simple,  and  looks  heavy,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  small  orna¬ 
mental  cross.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  scepter,  which  is  also 
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tipped  with  a  cross.  He  is  evidently  a  ruler  who  wishes  to 
impress  us  with  his  divine  right  to  rule.  He  is  no  other  than 
the  Emperor  Sigismund,  who  holds  suzerainty  over  all  the  lands 
which  make  up  what  at  that  time  was  called  ‘'The  Holy  Roman 
Empire.”  He  holds  himself  to  be  the  inheritor  of  the  royal 
prerogatives  and  honor  of  the  Caesars  who  had  ruled  the 
ancient  Roman  Empire.  But  he  rules  also  -so  he  believes— not 
with  mere  human  authority,  but  as  the  representative  of  the 
Church  and  the  minister  of  Christ.  Hence  he  uses  the  symbol 
of  the  cross. 

But  even  he  is  not  the  chief  person  in  this  assembly. 
There  is  one  here  whose  title  to  honor  would  be  acknowledged 
by  every  person  present  to  be  even  greater  than  that  of  the 
Emperor.  We  look  to  the  left  of  the  picture  and  see  there  an¬ 
other  throne,  surmounted  by  a  gorgeous  canopy.  It  suggests 
luxury  and  opulence.  We  look  at  the  figure  seated  beneath  the 
rich  hangings,  and  see  an  old  man,  with  a  face  which  does  not 
bear  the  marks  of  virtues  of  strength  and  dignity,  but  rather 
weakness,  self-indulgence  and  ostentation.  One  hand  lies  upon 
the  arm  of  the  throne,  the  claw-like  fingers  of  which  are 
heavy  with  rings,  and  tell  a  tale  of  indulged  avarice.  Who  he  is 
we  may  guess  from  the  small  figures  which  adorn  the  corners  of 
the  canopy  above  his  throne.  The  Madonna  and  her  divine  Child, 
in  the  thought  of  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  are  supreme 
above;  and  on  earths — who  other  than  the  ‘‘Holy  Father,”  the 
Pope,  who  now  sits  here  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  in  comfort 
and  luxury.  Yes,  this  must  be  Pope  John  the  XXIII,  the  head 
of  this  assembly,  who  claims  to  be  not  only  Christ’s  represen¬ 
tative  on  earth  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  but  also  supreme 
above  all  political  rulers.  Strange  representative  this  of  one 
who  ‘‘had  not  where  to  lay  His  head.” 

But  if  we  are  really  searching  for  the  one  in  whom  the 
supreme  interest  of  this  assembly  is  centered,  we  must  look 
again.  Two  standing  figures  hold  the  center  of  the  picture. 
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Something  tense  is  taking  place.  The  white-robed  figure 
crowned  by  the  mitre  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
reading  from  a  document  to  which  the  seals  of  the  Church  have 
been  attached.  Bodies  are  bent  forward  in  the  intentness  of 
their  interest  and  desire  to  catch  every  word  which  is  being 
uttered.  Before  the  reader  stands  a  simple,  dignified  figure  in 
black,  with  the  garments  of  a  man  in  priestly  orders.  The  eyes 
of  most  of  the  company  are  fixed  upon  him,  or  for  the  moment 
they  turn  aside  their  gaze  that  they  may  exchange  some  re¬ 
mark  concerning  him  with  a  neighbour.  And  their  interest  is 
not  a  mere  impersonal  one.  They  have  apparently  been  aroused 
to  the  fiercest  antagonism  against  him.  The  looks  which  they 
cast  in  his  direction  are  malevolent.  The  two  men  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  who  sit  in  a  stooping  posture,  suggest  by  their  very 
posture  animals  about  to  spring  upon  their  prey.  What  occa¬ 
sion  can  this  gentle-spirited  priest,  for  it  is  John  Huss,  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  University  of  Prague,  and  the  fervent  preacher 
of  Bethlehem  Chapel  in  the  same  Hungarian  city,  have  given 
for  the  animosities  which  now  seem  leagued  against  him? 

Could  we  hear  the  charge  being  read  by  the  Pope’s  repre¬ 
sentative,  our  question  would  doubtless  be  answered.  The 
picture  bears  the  name  “The  Trial  of  John  Huss.”  But  this 
“trial”  is  not  like  any  other  trial  of  which  we  have  heard,  for 
there  has  been  no  opportunity  given  the  prisoner  to  state  his 
case.  From  the  document  in  his  hands  the  Papal  delegate  reads 
that  the  accused  man  is  guilty  of  heresy;  should  any  one  question 
the  justice  of  this  conclusion,  another  mitred  figure  seated  just 
behind  the  reader  is  ready  to  confirm  the  judgment  by  deposi¬ 
tions  which  have  been  taken  down  in  the  paper  which  he  holds. 
And  the  crouching  lawyer  with  the  big  open  book  is  ready  to 
prove  that  the  decision  reached  is  in  harmony  with  the  Law  of 
the  Church. 

But  the  reading  has  for  a  moment  been  interrupted.  The 
prisoner  is  trying  to  speak.  Is  it  because  he  has  dared  to  do  so 
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that  this  storm  of  rage  has  been  precipitated?  What  is  it  he 
would  say  when  so  many  and  such  powerful  authorities  are 
against  him?  Only  that  if  he  is  shown  wherein  his  teachings 
have  been  in  error,  he  will  gladly  accept  instruction.  But  that 
he  must  rather  choose  death  than  deny  any  truth  which  is  known 
to  him. 

And  what  are  those  teachings  which  have  so  enraged  these 
leaders  of  the  Church?  They  were  only  the  teachings  of  his 
Master.  He  has  been  calling  upon  the  faithless  shepherds  of 
God’s  flock,  the  Church,  to  remember  that  ‘  the  good  shepherd 
giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep.”  They  who  think  not  of  the  flock 
but  of  their  own  ease  and  pleasure  are  unworthy  shepherds. 
This  is  the  teaching  which  the  leaders  of  the  Church  are  not 
willing  to  hear.  This  is  the  only  “heresy”  of  which  John  Huss 
is  guilty. 

But  the  Council  of  Constance  has  declared  him  a  heretic. 
And  in  a  few  moments  the  condemnation  must  be  put  into  effect. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  ecclesiastical  garments  on  the 
clothestree  back  of  him  are  here.  For  the  last  time  he  will  be 
asked  to  put  them  on.  The  chalice  which  is  now  awaiting  this 
act  on  the  table,  containing  the  wine  of  the  Eucharist,  will  for 
the  last  time  be  placed  in  his  hand.  The  sacred  wafers  in  the 
monstrance  held  by  the  priest  will  be  given  him.  And  then  the 
ceremony  of  “deconsecration”  will  begin.  All  these  symbols  of 
his  office  as  priest  will  be  taken  from  him.  The  clothestree 
behind  him  on  which  the  garments  will  be  replaced  is  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  It  subtly  suggests  that  Huss,  too,  like  his 
Master,  will  be  faithful  to  the  truth  though  he  must  die  for  it. 
Behind  him  are  awaiting  the  officers  of  the  State,  who  will 
carry  out  the  punishment  which  the  State  inflicts  on  those 
whom  the  Church  has  declared  to  be  heretics.  He  will  be  conduct¬ 
ed  from  the  Church,  past  the  burning  pile  of  his  own  books,  to 
the  place  of  execution.  He  will  be  bound  to  the  stake,  and  the 
faggots  will  be  ignited.  He  will  quietly  accept  death  rather 
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than  be  disloyal  to  his  conscience.  All  this  because  he  was  not 
willing  to  ‘‘follow  custom/’  but  only  “Christ’s  example  and  the 
truth.”  And  the  grain  of  wheat  which  has  fallen  into  the  ground 
and  is  apparently  dead,  will  one  day  bear  much  fruit  in  a  Church 
which  will  rise  up  and  shake  off  the  evils  against  which  he  pro¬ 
tested  at  such  great  cost. 
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REVISION  OF  CHAPTERS  VI— IX 

Motivated  by 

construction  of  Graphic  Scroll 


A.  Factual  data  for  use  in  construction  of  Scroll  ( continued ) 


Date 
c.  500 

496 

c.  480-542 

c.  500-1500 

570-632 
c.  600 


630-643 
c.  600 
638 
c.  610-764 


External  Events  Indian  History 

Beginning  of  break¬ 
down  of  Gupta  poli¬ 
tical  system,  due  to 
invasion  of  Huns 


“Middle  Ages,"  in 
European  History 
“Dark  Ages”  up  to 
c.  1100. 

Mohammed.  The  “he- 
gira",  622 

Rapid  expansion  of 
Islam.  Buddhism  pene¬ 
trates  into  Tibet, 
Siam,  Burma  and 
Java 


Church  History 


Clovis  king  of  the 
Franks,  baptized 
with  his  followers. 

Benedict  of  Nursia, 
Reformer  of  Wes¬ 
tern  Monasticism 


Hiuen  Tsang  in  In¬ 
dia 

Persian  cross  at 
Kottayam 
Jerusalum  in  hand 
of  Moslems 
Boniface— and  con¬ 
version  of  Anglo- 
Saxons  of  Ger¬ 
many  to  Chris¬ 
tianity 


Date 

External  Events  Indian  History 

Church  History 

732 

Westward  expan-  Parsees  arrive  in  India, 

sion  of  Islam  into 

Europe  checked  by 

Battle  of  Tours 

-•  *.  L'-  i 

c.  760 

Excavation  of  rock  tem¬ 
ples  at  Ellora 

r-c.  1200 

“Rajput  Period’’  of  In¬ 
dian  Hist 

—1250 

Chola  Kingdom  para¬ 
mount  in  South 

768-814 

Reign  of  Char¬ 
lemagne  and  for¬ 
cible  extension  of 
Christianity  by 
him  throughout 
Western  Europe 

800 

Charlemagne  crown¬ 
ed  by  Pope  as  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  “Holy 

Roman  Empire” 

826-30 

Preaching  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  Denmark 
and  Sweden  be¬ 
gins 

828 

Egbert  became  first 
King  of  England. 

864 

Boris,  King  of  Bul¬ 
garia  baptized 

c.  900 

Christianity  intro¬ 
duced  into  Bohe¬ 
mia 

910 

Foundation  of  Mo¬ 

i  •  r  \ 

nastery  of  Cluny, 

in  France.  Be¬ 
ginning  of  revival 
of  ascetic  religion 
to  grow  in  strength 
for  more  than  two 
centuries 

1045 

Three  rival  Popes  in 

•  *  •  *  f "  .  “  . 

Rome.  A  series  of 
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Date  External  Events 

Indian  History 

Church  History 

1849-85 

Popes  attempt  to 
bring  about  re 
form  in  the 

Church 

988 

Vladimir  I,  Grand- 
Duke  of  Russia 
receives  Christian 
Baptism  and  com- 
pells  his  subjects 
to  follow  his  ex¬ 
ample. 

dates  1096-1291 

“The  Crusades" 

1096,1147,1189, 

“Scholasticism” 

1202,1212,1221,1228 

Universities 
i  Gothic  architecture 

973-1048 

Alberuni — ‘‘One  of  the 
most  gifted  scientific 
men  known  to  his¬ 
tory"  Smith 

986,7 

Beginning  of  Moslem 

invasions  of  India 

1150 

Death  of  Ramanuja  at 
Srirangam 

1175 

Mohammed  Ghori  be¬ 
gins  Moslem  con¬ 
quest  of  India 

1181,  ?  2—1226 

St.  Francis  of  As¬ 
sisi 

1225  (?) — 1274 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas 

?— 1384 

John  Wyclif 

1373—1415 

John  Huss 

B.  Graphic  ynaterials  to  be  used  in  “ Church  History”  section 
of  Scroll.  Enter  under  approximately  correct  dates: 

Small  pictures:  “Meditation/’ 

‘‘Penitence.”  Boniface,  and  John  Huss, 
and  the  Cathedral.  If  small  picture  sets 
have  been  purchased  for  pupils,  they  may 
like  to  use  all  their  individual  pictures  of 
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the  monastery,  as  well  as  of  the  cathed¬ 
ral,  making  a  frieze  of  them  for  the  long 
period  of  monasticism,  beginning  with 
Benedict  and  extending  up  to  about  1500, 
with  a  few  after  that  date. 

For  the  Crusades  period,  pupils  should  be  able  to  make  con¬ 
tributions  of  pictures  which  they  have  themselves  found  or 
copied.  These  should  be  appropriately  placed  and  pasted.  (See 
King:  The  Marching  Church,  page  24). 

In  lettering  and  for  lines  in  “Indian  History’'  section, 
green  ink  may  be  used  for  period  of  Moslem  supremacy,  red 
being  used  for  the  earlier,  Hindu,  period,  beginning,  say,  with 
the  development  of  the  Rajput  clans  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century. 
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1858—6 


CHAPTER  X 

MARTIN  LUTHER,  EMANCIPATOR 

/.  Preparation  for  teaching 

1.  Read  Chapter  and  Picture  Study,  and  look  up  geographi¬ 

cal  references. 

2.  Study  Suggestions  for  Teaching  and  modify  them  in 

any  way  you  think  necessary.  Decide  on  definite 
steps  which  you  will  take  in  teaching  the  Chapter. 

II.  Suggestions  for  teaching 

1.  Introduce  first  period  by  reminding  class  that  with  the 

martyrdom  of  Huss  the  cause  of  Church  reform 
seemed  to  be  defeated,  but  that  we  are  to  see  in  this 
Chapter  that  it  was  finally  carried  to  success.  Study 
with  class  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  the  new 
Chapter,  using  a  large  map,  and  locating  places  men¬ 
tioned. 

2.  Call  attention  of  class  to  words  in  title  of  Chapter, 

“Martin  Luther,  Emancipator.”  Discuss  meaning  of 
word  “Emancipator.”  Call  attention  to  fact  that  if 
one  is  to  be  an  “emancipator”  he  must  himself  be 
free.  Suggest  that  class  now  read  the  chapter  up  to 
the  new  Section  beginning  on  page  98,  and  note  down 
points  under  heads  as  below: 

Martin  Luther 

Was  in  bondage  to  And  was  freed  by 

1. 

2. 

3. 
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Ask  class  to  list  as  many  points  as  they  find.  The  list  would 
of  course  include,  as  things  to  which  he  was  in  bondage,  poverty, 
ignorance,  superstition,  fear,  etc. 

3.  In  a  second  period,  have  pupils  report  on  lists  made  and 

discuss  points  listed  under  both  headings. 

4.  Call  attention  to  picture,  and  comments  on  reverse. 

Assign  section  in  text,  “The  Preacher  of  the  Gospel  of 
Faith,’ ’  to  discover  what  is  written  on  paper  being 
nailed  to  Church  door.  Ask  that  class  re-read  para¬ 
graph  on  “Indulgences,”  page  85.  Let  us  imagine 
that  we  are  standing  in  the  crowd  around  the  door  of 
the  Church,  and  that  we  enter  into  conversation  with 
the  young  man  next  the  door,  who  is  one  of  Luther’s 
students.  Suppose  we  tell  him  that  we  are  not  able 
to  read,  and  ask  him  what  this  is  all  about,  and  why 
his  Master  is  opposed  to  the  buying  and  selling  of 
“Indulgences.”  Then  let  us  write  a  paragraph  as  his 
answer. 

5.  In  a  third  period,  have  paragraphs  on  “Indulgences” 

read  and  discussed  by  class.  Discuss  the  result  of 
the  nailing  of  Luther’s  theses  to  the  Church  door,  and 
bring  out  the  relation  in  which  Luther  now  found 
himself  with  the  Pope.  Assign  for  study  the  next  two 
pages,  up  to  the  paragraph  headed  “Luther  Before 
the  Emperor  and  the  Assembly  at  Worms,”  and  ask 
class  (1)  to  prepare  a  list  of  the  wrong  ideas  or 
practices  from  which  Luther  thought  the  Church 
should  be  freed;  and  (2)  to  state  how  Luther  thought 
the  Church  could  be  freed  from  these  things;  and  (3) 
what  the  immediate  results  of  his  plan  were. 

6.  In  a  fourth  period  prepare  for  a  dramatization  of  the 

Diet  of  Worms  and  the  Imprisonment  of  Luther.  Have 
class  plan  for  this,  assign  parts,  and  ask  that  written 
material  be  ready  next  day  for  class  discussion, 
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The  outline  of  the  dramatization  may  be  somewhat  as 
below: 

Luther  before  the  Assembly  at  Worms  and  a  Prisoner 

in  the  Wartburg 

i.  The  Pope  writes  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  Charles  V., 

stating  his  case  against  Luther,  and  asking  that 
his  bull  be  put  into  effect.  The  Emperor,  having 
read  the  letter,  talks  it  over  with  an  adviser. 
Bring  out  points  in  paragraph  beginning  near 
bottom  of  page  101. 

ii.  Luther  receives  the  Emperor’s  summons,  and  talks  it 

over  with  his  friends.  He  decides  to  go. 

Hi.  Luther  before  the  Assembly.  Examined  by  John 
Eck. 

iv.  Luther  receives  the  Emperor’s  safe  conduct  to  leave 

Worms.  Is  captured  on  the  way. 

v.  Luther  in  the  Wartburg,  translating  the  New  Testa¬ 

ment  into  German.  He  is  visited  by  a  friend, 
who  tells  of  the  Emperor’s  edict  against  him. 
Luther  says  he  is  content  to  stay  in  seclusion  for 
the  time  being  that  he  may  finish  his  translation. 
Tells  of  his  faith  that  the  reformation  will  yet 
succeed.  Together  they  sing, 

“A  Mighty  Fortress  is  our  God.” 

7.  In  a  fifth  period,  have  written  parts  read,  and  criticized 

8.  Dramatize 

9.  In  a  final  period  read  with  class  the  Section  headed  “The 

Progress  of  the  Reformation.” 

III.  Note-book  work. 

Paste  Luther  picture 

Summarize  Chapter  as  below:  As  a  result  of  his  theses 
against  “Indulgences,”  Martin  Luther  became  involved  in  a  con- 
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flict  with  the  Pope  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  felt  that  many 
superstitions  and  wrong  teachings  had  gotten  into  the  Church, 
and  he  protested  against  the  evil  practices  of  many  of  the 
clergy.  Since  the  Pope  was  not  willing  to  try  to  bring  about 
Reform,  Luther  called  upon  the  leaders  of  Germany  to  do  so. 
He  with  Melanchthon  in  Germany,  and  Calvin  and  Zwingli  in 
Switzerland,  and  many  others,  were  finally  successful  in  reform¬ 
ing  the  Church  in  their  own  lands.  From  this  Reformation 
movement  arose  the  Lutheran,  Presbyterian  and  other  Churches 
which  are  called  Protestant. 

IV.  Assign. 

Find  out  what  the  effect  of  the  Reformation  was  on  the 
Church  in  England.  Read  first  two  pages  of  Chapter,  and 
report. 

V.  Picture  Study. 

Vogel.  “  Luther  Nailing  his  Theses  to  the  Door  of  the  Church  in 
Wittenburg.” 

We  are  standing  now  before  the  door  of  a  Church  in  Witten¬ 
burg,  Germany,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  We  know  that  it  is  the  door  of  a  public  building 
because  of  its  size,  and  we  know  it  is  a  Church  door  because  over 
it  we  can  see  a  figure  on  a  cross,  and  a  kneeling  figure  on  one  side, 
the  only  side  visible  to  us.  We  take  our  places  among  the  group 
gathered  about  the  door,  curious  to  know  what  is  taking  place. 
A  man  of  near  forty  has  just  been  nailing  to  the  door  a  large 
sheet  of  paper,  covered  with  writing.  We  will  probably  not  be 
able  to  read  it,  unless  we  belong  the  fortunate  few  who  have  had 
the  rare  opportunity  of  even  what  we  would  call  a  mere  element¬ 
ary  education.  The  process  of  making  paper  has  only  recently 
been  discovered,  and  the  printing  press  invented,  and  therefore 
books  have  not  been  very  numerous.  Moreover,  what  books  have 
been  written  have  mostly  been  written  in  the  Latin  language, 
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which  we  do  not  understand,  though  it  is  the  language  in  which 
the  services  of  the  Church  are  regularly  conducted. 

There  is  no  use,  therefore,  in  our  pressing  forward  to  investi¬ 
gate  what  may  be  written.  But  we  are  curious  to  know  what  it 
is,  nevertheless,  and  why  the  man  who  has  just  nailed  it  there, 
whom  we  recognize  as  Martin  Luther,  an  Augustinian  monk  and 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Wittenburg,  is  so  intentlyreread¬ 
ing  it,  as  though  it  were  matter  of  unusual  importance,  requiring 
the  weighing  of  every  word.  Let  us  take  a  look  about  at  this 
company  and  see  if  we  can  find  any  one  who  will  tell  us  what  the 
nature  of  this  notice  is.  No  use  to  ask  the  verger  standing  here 
with  unused  notice-board.  He  brought  this  out  for  the  Profess¬ 
or’s  use,  but  it  did  not  prove  to  be  large  enough  for  this  paper. 
The  young  woman  with  her  basket  going  to  market  is  as  helpless 
as  we  are.  The  gentleman  behind  her  probably  does  not  know 
Latin,  nor  the  woman  next  to  him,  nor  the  man  behind  them, 
nor  the  person  in  the  extreme  rear.  But  here  is  an  elderly  man 
in  conversation  with  a  younger  man  holding  a  book  in  his  hand, 
perhaps  a  student  in  the  University.  They  seem  to  understand 
something  of  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and  to  be  conversing 
intelligently  about  it.  Perhaps  we  had  best  let  them  go  on  with 
their  conversation  in  which  they  seem  to  be  much  absorbed,  and 
address  our  inquiries  to  the  young  student  standing  by  the  door. 

We  have  done  well  to  ask  him,  for  he  attends  Luther’s 
classes  and  is  eager  to  tell  us  all  that  we  want  to  know.  Evidently 
he  is  very  enthusiastically  devoted  to  Master  Luther.  He  tells 
us  that  this  notice  contains  Ninety-five  Theses  or  statements, 
concerning  the  teaching  of  the  Church  and  the  attitude  which 
Christians  should  take  on  the  matter  of  “  Indulgences”,  which 
representatives  of  the  Pope  have  recently  been  selling.  He  says 
that  Master  Luther  does  not  think  about  these  things  as  do  many 
people,  and  from  the  student’s  tone  of  voice  we  are  left  in  no 
doubt  as  to  whom  he  is  prepared  to  follow.  The  Professor,  we 
understand,  is  a  fair-minded  man,  and  is  nailing  these  statements 
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of  his  own  convictions  up  here  that  everybody  may  know  just 
what  his  position  is  and  that  they  may  be  discussed  and  if  reason 
can  be  shown  for  so  doing,  that  they  may  be  corrected. 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  great  Reformer  of  the  Church  ! 
He  felt  that  there  was  laid  upon  him  a  responsibility  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  own  individual  judgment  and  conscience.  But  the 
Church  of  his  day  did  not  encourage  such  thing.  He  took  the 
consequences.  When  he  felt  convinced  that  he  was  in  the  right, 
like  the  naval  commander  who  nailed  his  flag  to  a  mast  so  that  it 
could  not  be  taken  down,  without  wavering  hestood  by  the  things 
which  he  steadfastly  believed.  Soon  his  ninety-five  theses  will  be 
published  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Germany;  and  the 
Institution  which  feared  to  submit  its  teachings  to  the  full  light 
of  day,  will  eventually  pay  a  heavy  penalty  of  disruption  and 
loss. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


JOHN  WESLEY  AN.D  THE  REVIVAL  OF 
RELIGION  IN  ENGLAND 

I.  Preparation  for  teaching. 

Read  entire  Chapter  and  look  up  geographical  references. 

II.  Suggestions  for  teaching. 

1.  Pass  out  “quiz”  slips.  Write  on  board  statements  below, 
and  ask  class  to  copy  on  their  slips  only  those  clauses 
which  are  true.  Whichever  clauses  are  false  are  NOT  to 
be  copied. 

Luther  objected  to  the  buying  and  selling  of  “Indulgences”, 

a.  Because  he  believed  this  practice  was  contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  ; 

b.  Because  he  believed  it  was  contrary  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Church  ; 

c.  Because  he  believed  it  would  encourage  people  to  do 
wrong. 

Of  course  all  of  the  above  clauses  are  true,  and  a  full  mark 
can  only  be  given  to  those  pupils  who  copy  them  all. 

2.  Discuss  with  class  point  assigned  for  study  at  last  period. 

3.  Assign  new  work.  We  are  now  to  read  of  the  work  of 
Wesley  as  a  preacher.  It  may  be  well  first  of  all  to  try 
to  find  out,  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  England  being 
as  bad  as  it  was,  why  he  should  have  chosen  to  become 
a  Christian  minister,  and  then  we  will  wish  to  know 
what  preparation  he  had  for  his  work.  Suppose  we 
place  on  the  board  a  few  subjects  which  it  would  be  well 
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to  investigate  as  we  read  on  in  the  Chapter.  (Pupils  will 
copy  these  subjects  for  study  and  report). 

a.  What  was  the  home  life  of  John  Wesley  like  ?  What 
training  did  he  receive  there  which  might  help  him 
later  on  to  wish  to  be  a  Christian  minister  ? 

b.  What  kind  of  schools  did  he  attend  ?  Would  the  train¬ 
ing  he  received  in  them  probably  influence  him  in  his 
decision  ? 

c.  Why  did  he  finally  decide  to  become  a  minister  ? 

d.  How  did  he  try  to  prepare  himself  after  this  decision, — 
i.  Before  he  was  ordained  ? 

ii.  After  he  was  ordained  ? 

e.  Did  he  feel  satisfied  with  all  this  preparation?  If  not, 
why  did  he  decide  to  go  to  America  as  a  missionary? 

f .  What  people  did  he  come  into  contact  with  on  the  way 
to  America  and  after  he  arrived  there,  who  influenced 
him  very  much  ?  In  what  way  did  they  influence 
him? 

Read  as  far  in  your  text  as  you  need  to  to  find  the  answers 
to  these  questions. 

4.  In  second  period,  have  report  on  above  questions. 

5.  Assign  for  reading  by  class  only  next  Section,  “How 
Wesley  Found  a  Better  Way”.  Suggest  that  they  use 
the  extra  time  they  will  have  because  of  the  short  as¬ 
signment,  in  quietly  thinking  whether  they  have  found 
this  way.  At  next  period— if  the  teacher  can  do  so 
simply  and  naturally  -  and  if  to  do  so  would  be  a  sincere 
expression  of  a  real  experience,  the  teacher  might  well 
tell  the  class  how  he,  himself,  found  “the  better  way”. 
A  part  of  the  period  might  well  be  used  as  an  opportunity 
for  informal  prayer.  Thought  of  the  class  might  be 
guided  by  a  thoughtful  reading  of  Charles’  Wesley’s 
Hymn,  “Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul”,  and  the  period  closed 
by  the  singing  of  this  hymn. 
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In  a  fourth  period, 

6.  Talk  about  picture,  using  suggestions  on  reverse.  What 
do  you  suppose  he  is  preaching  about  ?  Call  on  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class  to  read  the  paragraph,  “Wesley’s  New 
Message”,  and  ask  all  to  give  attention  and  try  to  state 
at  the  close  of  the  reading  what  his  message  was. 

Now  raise  question,  why  should  Wesley  be  preaching  out  of 
doors?  State  that  ministers  in  those  days  did  not  consider  it  right 
to  preach  any  where  but  in  the  Churches.  Call  on  another  pupil 
to  read  the  next  paragraph,  and  have  the  reason  for  out-of-doors 
preaching  pointed  out. 

Let  us  now  see  what  important  result  came  from  this  new 
plan  of  out-of  doors  preaching.  Have  paragraphs,  up  to  section 
“The  Methodists  meet  Persecution”,  read. 

Assign  for  next  period  finding  out  why  the  Methodists  were 
persecuted,  and  how  they  met  persecution. 

7.  Reports  from  class  on  previous  assignment.  Use  re¬ 
mainder  of  period  to  introduce  class  to  Wesley’s  Journal. 
Choose  a  few  vivid  passages  which  show  the  bravery  of 
the  Methodists  under  persecution,  or  the  changes  in  the 
lives  of  the  people  brought  about  through  the  revival, 
and  read  to  class  from  the  Journal. 

Assign.  Study  remainder  of  Chapter  and  bring  to  class  a 
list  of  the  results  of  the  work  of  Wesley,  arranged  in  what  you 
think  to  be  the  order  of  their  importance.  Be  prepared  to  give 
facts  to  support  your  list  of  “  results  ”,  and  to  justify  your 
arrangement. 

8.  In  the  sixth  period,  have  reports  made  on  previous 
assignment. 

III.  Note-book  work. 

Paste  Wesley  picture. 

Summarize  Chapter  as  below:  After  the  Protestant  Reform¬ 
ation,  the  British  Parliament  made  the  King  rather  than  the  Pope 
the  head  of  the  Church  in  England.  It  was  from  that  time  on 
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called  the  “Established  Church”,  or  the  “  Church  of  England 
But  there  was  little  inner  reformation  in  the  Church.  As  a  result 
of  the  revival  which  Wesley  led  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Church  of  England  was  awakened  to  new  spiritual  life  and  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in  England  and  the  America  Metho¬ 
dist  Church  were  formed. 

1 V.  Assignment.  Call  attention  to  statement  in  text.  ‘  *  It  was  in 
the  soil  prepared  by  the  revival  which  he  led  that  there  sprang 
up  in  the  next  century  the  great  missionary  impulse  of  the  pro- 
testant  Churches  of  Great  Britain  and  America”.  We  are  to 
think  now  of  how  the  Churches  when  they  had  once  again  become 
really  in  earnest  about  living  the  Christian  life,  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  their  good  news  about  God,  His  Kingdon,  and  Jesus,  the 
King  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  Saviour  of  all  who  would  follow 
Him,  was  to  be  shared  with  all  the  world.  This  will  bring  our 
thought  back  again  to  India.  We  have  not  said  much  of  the 
Church  in  India  since  our  very  first  lessons,  when  we  saw  that 
it  was  founded  in  the  very  early  years  of  Christian  history,  and 
possibly  by  the  Apostle  Thomas  himself.  We  are  now  to  have 
three  Chapters  in  which  we  shall  be  thinking  specially  of  the 
Church  in  India.  Before  we  begin  on  them,  however,  would  it 
not  be  a  good  thing  if  we  could  have  a  bird's-eye  view  of  what 
had  been  happening  in  the  Indian  Church  in  the  period  between 
its  founding  and  the  coming  of  William  Carey  to  India, —  the 
first  of  the  three  people  who  did  much  for  the  Church  in  India, 
about  whom  we  are  now  to  study?  Teacher  may  assign  for  re¬ 
port ‘by  four  members  of  class  the  work  of  Francis  Xavier, 
Robert  de  Nobile,  Bartholomaus  Ziengenbalg,  and  Christian 
Fried erich  Schwartz,  as  found  in  Carpenter:  An  Outline  of  the 
History  of  Christian  Missions  in  India ”,  Oxworth  Book  Service, 
Mussoorie. 

Suggest  that  each  reporter  be  prepared  to  show  on  map 
places  referred  to  in  report. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

WILLIAM  CAREY,  LEADER  IN  AN 
ADVENTURE  OF  FRIENDSHIP 

I.  Preparation  for  teaching. 

1.  Read  entire  Chapter  in  text.  If  you  have  never  read  a 
good  biography  of  Carey,  this  would  be  a  good  time  to 
begin  on  one.  There  is  none  better  than  William  Carey 
by  S.  Pearce  Carey. 

Look  up  ail  geographical  references,  as  usual. 

2.  Familiarize  yourself  with  the  Chapter  referred  to  in  the 
assignment,  from  “ An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Missions  in  India.”  Be  prepared  to  supplement 
reports  assigned  to  be  made  by  pupils,  and  to  weave 
them  together  into  a  connected,  well-balanced  view  of 
the  period  under  study. 

3.  Make  your  own  plan  for  teaching  the  Chapter,  using  the 
suggestions  below,  when  you  have  studied  them,  if  you 
do  not  have  some  other  well-thought-out  plan  which  you 
believe  will  be  better. 

4.  Have  on  hand  blank  outline  maps  of  Asia. 

5.  If  you  have  any  pictures  of  places  associated  with  Carey 
such  as  these  in  the  life  by  Pearce  Carey  be  prepared  to 
show  them  to  class. 

II.  Suggestions  for  teaching. 

1.  Distribute  maps  and  ask  that  as  reports  are  made  pupils 
write  in  on  appropriate  places  on  maps,  name  or  names 
of  missionaries  who  worked  there,  and  dates  of  work. 
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These  maps  will  be  included  in  Note-books.  Have 
assigned  reports  made. 

2.  Assign  work  for  next  period  about  as  follows:  There  is  a 
Society  doing  good  work  in  India,  which  is  called  “The 
Servants  of  India  Society.’’  The  three  people  whom  we 
are  now  to  study  did  not  belong  to  that  Society,  but 
perhaps  as  we  study  them  we  shall  find  good  reasons 
why  they  would  have  been  suitable  members.  Let  us 
suppose  that  this  Society  has  erected  a  great  Hall  as  a 
memorial  to  those  who  have  been  real  servants  of  India 
in  the  past,  and  you  have  been  asked  to  make  an 
address  proposing  the  name  of  some  one  who  will  be 
honored  with  a  memorial  tablet  on  the  wall  of  this 
great  hall.  And  let  us  suppose  that  you  are  going  to 
propose  the  name  of  William  Carey.  In  the  next  few 
days  let  us  as  a  class  try  to  prepare  the  address  which 
we  might  make  in  proposing  his  name.  Let  us  mention 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  a  man  might  be  of  service  to 
the  country  in  which  he  lived.  Have  suggestions  made 
by  pupils  and  write  list  on  board.  It  will  probably 
include  such  subjects  as— 

1.  By  defending  it  in  times  of  danger 

2.  By  being  a  good  ruler 

3.  By  teaching  people  the  best  ways  of  doing  things 

4.  By  encouraging  education 

5.  By  getting  people  to  give  up  doing  things  which 

would  be  harmful  to  them 

6.  By  helping  to  increase  the  health  or  wealth  of 

people 

7.  By  helping  people  to  know  and  love  God  and  do 

the  things  He  wishes  them  to  do. 

8.  Just  by  being  a  good  man,  himself 

Let  pupils  mention  as  many  ways  as  they  can  think  of, 
taking  list  down  in  Note-book.  The  teacher  may  supplement 
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their  suggestions,  if  necessary,  so  that  all  the  main  types  of 
service  are  mentioned. 

Now  suppose  we  begin  to  gather  material  for  our  class 
address  by  reading  the  whole  Chapter  about  Carey.  You  may 
take  the  Class  period  for  two  days  to  do  this,  and  noting  down 
briefly  under  each  of  these  topics  the  things  Carey  did  for 
India.  You  may  add  new  topics  if  you  think  necessary.  We 
shall  then  discuss  what  you  have  written. 

3.  Report  on  topics.  Now  assign  topics  about  as  below,  one 
to  each  member  of  Class,  asking  that  a  paragraph  be 
written  on  it,  as  a  part  of  the  address. 

1.  William  Carey  as  a  Student  and  Investigator 

2.  William  Carey  as  an  Educator 

3.  William  Carey  as  a  Reformer 

4.  William  Carey  as  a  Promoter  of  vernacular  litera¬ 

ture 

5.  William  Carey  as  a  Preacher  of  the  Gospel 

6.  William  Carey  as  a  Christian 

4.  Have  assigned  reports  read  and  criticized.  Have  stu¬ 
dents  decide  which  paragraph  on  any  theme  is  most 
complete  and  acceptable.  When  all  have  been  criticized, 
pupils  may  copy  the  one  on  each  theme  which  has  been 
decided  to  be  best,  in  their  Note-books. 

III.  Note-book  work. 

Paste  in  picture  of  Carey. 

IV.  Assignment.  Preparation  of  map  showing  by  arrows 
radiating  from  Serampore,  places  to  which  Carey’s  translations 
went.  Place  on  board  list  of  languages  into  which  the  Bible 
or  some  part  of  it  was  translated  at  Serampore.  (If  you  have 
access  to  Pearce  Carey’s:  “ William  Carey,”  read  Chapter 
XXXII).  Have  pupils  enter  them  in  their  proper  places  on  blank 
outline  maps.  When  complete  maps  will  be  somewhat  like  that 
on  page  following.  The  list  of  names  is: 
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Entire  Bible 

Sanskrit 

Bengali 

Oriya 

Hindi 

Assamese 

Marathi 


Parts  of  Bible 

Punjabi 

Balochi 

Marwari 

Telegu 

Konkani 

Pashto 

Kashmiri 

Dogri 

Bhatneri 

Garhwali 

Kumaoni 

Multani 

Iiarauti 

Sindhi 

Guj  arati 

Bikaneri 

Malvi 

Jaipuri 

Bagheli 

Awadhi 

Braj  Bhasha 

Nepali 

Palpa 

Magahi 

Khasi 

Manipuri 

Telugu 

Kanarese 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

JAMES  THOBURN  AND  THE  BEGINNINGS 
OF  METHODISM  IN  INDIA 

I.  Preparation  for  Teaching 

Read  the  Chapter  thoughtfully,  and  think  over  the  Sugges¬ 
tions  below,  making  any  changes  you  think  necessary. 

II.  Suggestions  for  Teaching 

1.  A  quiz.  Write  on  board  sentences  as  follows,  asking 
class  to  copy  and  fill  in  the  blanks: 

а.  William  Carey  gave  without  intermission - years 

service  to  India,  living  at - in - He  come 

to  India  in  the  year - . 

б.  He  translated,  or  aided  in  the  translation  of  the  entire 

Bible  or  parts  of  it  into - Indian  languages. 

c. - , -  ,  and - were  the  three  missionaries 

who  founded  a  - at - . 

2.  The  next  “Friend  of  India”  about  whom  we  are  to 
study  is  an  American,  James  Mills  Thoburn.  Just 
to  get  started  in  our  study  about  him  I  am  going 
to  put  on  the  board  a  few  statements  about  him, 
some  of  which  are  true  and  some  of  which  are 
false.  This  will  be  a  kind  of  game.  You  may  begin 
reading  the  Chapter  at  once,  and  try  to  find  out  which 
of  these  statements  are  true.  You  will  only  need  to 
read  to  the  bottom  of  page  139.  When  you  have  done 
so,  be  prepared  to  prove  which  statements  are  true; 
and  also  give  facts  from  your  reading  to  show  why  the 
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other  statements  are  not  true.  These  are  the  sentences 
I  want  you  to  think  about: 

1.  James  Mills  Thoburn  came  to  India  with  the  hope 

of  making  money,  and  becoming  rich. 

2.  He  came  to  India  because  he  did  not  love  his 

mother-land. 

3.  He  came  to  India  because  he  was  not  successful 

in  his  work  in  America. 

4.  He  came  to  India  because  he  did  not  like  the 

people  that  he  was  associated  with  in  America. 
He  wished  to  get  away  from  them. 

5.  He  came  to  India  because  he  wished  to  have 

people  look  up  to  him,  and  he  was  not  highly 
respected  in  America. 

6.  He  came  to  India  because  he  was  a  follower  of 

Jesus  and  sought  to  obey  His  command  to  go 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel. 

7.  He  came  to  India  because  he  thought  he  would 

not  have  to  work  hard  in  India. 

8.  He  came  to  India  because  he  loved  India  and  her 

people. 

9.  He  came  to  India  because  he  thought  himself  a 

very  good  man  and  that  the  people  of  India 
were  not  so  good,  and  that  therefore  he  ought 
to  come  and  tell  them  what  to  do. 

10.  He  came  to  India  because  he  thought  it  would  be 

selfish  not  to  share  with  other  people  God’s 
best  gift  to  him  which  he  believed  they  needed 
as  much  as  he  did. 

11.  He  came  to  India  because  he  loved  adventure  and 

wanted  to  have  a  good  time  and  see  hew 
places. 

12.  He  come  to  India  because  he  thought  Jesus  ought 

to  be  loved  and  obeyed  by  everyone,  and  he 
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knew  the  people  of  India  must  know  about  Him 
before  they  could  obey  and  love  Him. 

When  the  section  has  been  read,  discuss  the  above  state¬ 
ments. 

3.  We  might  have  added  one  more  reason  to  the  list. 
He  came,  as  we  have  now  seen,  also  because  the  Church, 
through  his  District  Superintendent,  thought  he  ought 
to  come.  God  does  not  expect  people  to  do  things 
which  they  do  not  have  ability  to  do.  Let  us  read  the 
remainder  of  the  Chapter  and  see  what  Thoburn 
considered  to  be  some  of  the  qualifications  of  a  mis¬ 
sionary,  and  whether  he  Himself  possessed  them.  On 
the  basis  of  this  assignment  discuss  the  remainder  of  the 
Chapter  with  the  class. 

III.  Note-book  work. 

Paste  in  picture 

Summarize  as  below:  Until  the  Charter  of  the  East  Ind'ia 
Company  was  revised  in  1833  permission  was  not  given  to 
other  than  British  subjects  to  carry  on  missionary  work  in 
India.  After  this  date  Americans  and  others  began  to  come 
to  India  as  missionaries.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  William  Butler  were 
the  first  Methodist  missionaries.  The  original  field  of  American 
Methodist  work  was  Oudh,  Rohilkhand,  Kumaon  and  Garhwal. 
The  work  was  greatly  extended  by  William  Taylor,  the 
evangelist,  and  James  Mills  Thoburn.  Under  them  many  new 
centers  were  opened  at  various  places  across  North  India. 
Churches  were  established  for  English-speaking  people  by 
Bishop  Thoburn  as  far  as  Singapore  and  Manilla.  In  1870,  on 
the  invitation  of  Thoburn,  Isabella  Thoburn  and  Doctor  Clara 
Swain  arrived  as  the  first  missionaries  of  the  Woman’s  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

IV.  Assignment.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  next  Chapter. 
It  is  a  rather  thrilling  one,  the  story  of  another  “Friend  of 
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India”.  This  time  it  is  an  Indian,  and  a  woman,  we  are  to 
study  about.  Notice  how  it  is  divided.  It  is  a  story  of  a 
“Pilgrimage”,  a  rather  interesting  subject,  is  it  not?  But  you 
will  see  that  it  really  divides  itself  up  into  four  pilgrimages. 
Suppose  we  divide  our  class  into  four  groups,  and  let  each 
group  be  responsible  for  one  of  these  “pilgrimages”,  taking 
only  one  each  day.  Suppose  each  group  presents  the  work 
just  as  it  wishes.  However,  let  us  plan  in  such  a  way  that  we 
could  if  we  wish  combine  our  separate  sections  of  the  chapter 
into  a  suitable  Ramabai  anniversary  service  which  we  might 
like  to  have  here  in  our  class  room,  perhaps,  on  her  birthday. 
Find  out  the  date.  The  text  tells  you  when  it  is,  but  it  will 
be  a  bit  of  a  puzzle  for  you  to  work  it  out.  (Teacher  will  here 
suggest  that  she  will  be  glad  to  meet  with  the  groups  as  they 
plan  their  work,  if  they  wish  her  to  do  so  and  will  let  her 
know  when  they  are  going  to  meet).  Now  make  division  of 
class,  in  each  case  making  some  one  pupil  the  group  leader 
to  call  them  together  and  report  plan.  Assign  to  each  group 
one  of  the  sections  of  the  Chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


RAMABAI  DONGRE  MEDHAVI— THE 
STORY  OF  A  PILGRIMAGE 

I.  Preparation  for  teaching. 

1.  Read  Chapter  in  text. 

2.  Read  a  “Discourse”  from  the  B hagavat-Gita.  The 
translation  by  Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  published  by  G.  A. 
Natesan  &  Co.,  Madras,  can  be  purchased  for  four 
annas.  Spend  at  least  half  an  hour  getting  acquainted 
with  the  Code  of  Manu. 

3.  Study  the  Suggestions  below.  As  you  meet  with  the 
groups  to  help  them  plan  their  work,  remember  that 
the  plan  finally  decided  upon  must  really  be  theirs. 
The  method  of  dealing  with  the  material  here  presented 
would  be  discussed  after  the  group  has  made  its  own 
contribution  of  suggestions  and  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
plan  which  they  must  necessarily  follow. 

4.  If  you  have  time  read  McNicol:  Pandita  Ramabai. 

5.  If  you  do  not  know  find  out  about  Max  Muller  and  Raja 
Ram  Mohun  Roy  and  evaluate  importance  of  reference 
to  them. 

II.  Suggestions  for  teaching. 

1.  The  first  section  is  another  good  one  for  dramatization. 
It  can  easily  be  divided  into  following  scenes: 
a.  The  Forest  School  in  the  Gangamula  Forest.  Anant 
Sastri  and  his  wife  and  family  are  about  to  set 
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out  on  pilgrimage.  They  review  their  life  there, 
why  they  had  come  in  the  beginning,  what  had 
taken  place  during  the  years  they  have  spent 
there,  their  sorrow  in  leaving  the  place,  but  the 
necessity  for  their  departure. 

b.  A  stopping  place  on  a  Pilgrimage.  Ramabai ’s 
mother  teaching  her  to  read  Sanskrit.  Anant 
Sastri  reads  from  the  Gita  to  the  pilgrims.  Many 
do  not  understand,  but  listen  a  while,  make  an 
offering  to  the  Pandit,  and  go  on.  Father  and 
mother  discuss  how  they  will  use  the  money. 

c.  At  Divarka.  Incident  described  in  text. 

d.  Death  of  Anant  Sastri.  Have  his  last  message  to 
Ramabai  repeated  from  memory. 

e.  Ramabai  and  Srinivasa  arrive  in  Calcutta.  They 
talk  over  their  experiences,  their  disappointments 
and  their  growing  questionings  concerning  the 
Hindu  Scriptures.  Ramabai  recalls  her  father’s 
words,  “Follow  only  after  that  which  is  true”. 

Each  of  these  scenes  might  be  introduced  by  a  “stage 
manager”,  who  would  in  a  sentence  or  two  state  the  time  and 
place  of  what  is  to  be  acted,  characters,  and  then  essential 
facts.  A  map  might  be  used  here  with  good  effect,  and  pictures 
of  temples  or  other  realistic  details  exhibited. 

2.  There  are  good  opportunities  for  dramatization  in  the 

second  section,  also.  Divisions  might  be  made  as 

follows: 

a.  Ramabai  addresses  a  group  of  Purdah  women  in 
Calcutta. 

b.  Ramabai  addresses  a  group  of  Pandits  in  Calcutta. 
It  would  be  well  to  make  clear  and  specific 
references  here  to  definite  teachings  of  the  Laws 
of  Manu.  The  Christian  Literature  Society  pub¬ 
lishes  a  translation  which  costs  only  a  few  annas. 
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In  making  the  class  acquainted  with  such  portions 
of  the  Hindu  Scriptures  (the  Gita  has  also  been 
referred  to  above)  the  teacher  should  guard 
against  there  being  created  in  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  either  an  attitude  of  contempt  for  them 
because  of  the  inadequacy  of  their  conceptions, 
which  must  be  honestly  recognized,  or  an  attitude 
of  exaggerated  appreciation.  At  their  best  they 
represent  the  outcome  of  an  earnest  search  after 
truth.  The  search  must  be  respected.  It  is  equally 
necessary  that  young  people  be  encouraged  in  a 
realistic  attitude  towards  these  Scriptures,  test¬ 
ing  all  claims  to  truth  by  the  highest  Truth. 

c.  Ramabai  and  her  brother  decide  to  join  theBrahmo 
Samaj.  Here  they  will  talk  over  what  they  have 
found  out  about  this  society  and  its  founder,  and 
their  reasons  for  deciding  to  join  it.  Close  with 
recalling  their  father’s  last  message,  “Follow  after 
the  truth”. 

d.  Ramabai,  the  Widow.  Here  she  may  be  shown 
alone  with  her  small  daughter,  in  a  monologue 
reviewing  the  death  of  her  brother,  her  marriage 
and  her  husband’s  death.  Close  with  the  note 
of  what  in  those  days  it  meant,  in  Hindu  society, 
to  be  a  widow. 

3.  Continue  the  dramatization. 

a.  New  light  for  Ramabai.  She  may  be  shown  here 
with  an  old,  sympathetic  ayah.  In  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  them  may  be  brought  out,  first,  Ramabai’s 
need  of  help;  and,  second,  what  she  had  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  New  Testament.  She  may  read  to 
the  ayah  the  passage  telling  of  the  mothers 
bringing  their  children  to  Jesus  and  how  “He 
took  them  up  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them”. 
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Then  she  may  take  her  own  little  daughter  tell 
her  that  some  of  these  little  ones  must  certainly 
have  been  little  girls  like  herself,  and  how  they 
must  both  be  ready  to  follow  such  a  Master,  if 
the  story  she  is  now  reading  about  Him  in  the 
New  Testament  proves  to  be  true. 

b.  Ramabai  meets  opposition  in  her  work  for  reform. 
A  group  of  Hindu  women  in  Poona  discuss  Rama¬ 
bai,  what  she  says,  what  she  is  doing,  etc.  Some 
will  be  sympathetic,  some  will  speak  of  her  with 
contempt. 

c.  Ramabai  decides  to  become  a.  Christian ■  In  the 
home  of  the  Wantage  Sisters  in  England.  The 
time  may  be  the  eve  of  her  baptism.  She  may 
be  shown  in  conversation  with  two  of  the  Sisters. 
They  talk  about  her  decision,  how  she  has  been 
led  to  it,  and  again  she  may  refer  to  her  father’s 
last  message  “Follow  after  truth”. 

4.  Work  out  scenes  as  follows: 

a.  Ramabai  in  America.  She  briefly  reviews  her 
life,  telling  of  her  desire  to  help  the  women  of 
India,  and  how  she  has  tried  to  prepare  herself 
for  it  in  England  and  America.  She  says  she 
wishes  to  establish  some  place  in  India  where 
she  may  receive  and  help  high-caste  child  widows. 
At  close  an  American  woman  speaks,  expressing 
her  appreciation  of  Ramabai’s  spirit,  and  urging 
that  they  help.  Plan  adopted  for  a  “Ramabai 
Association”. 

b.  News  from  Ramabai.  A  friend  in  America  received 
a  letter  from  her  in  which  she  tells  of  her  difficul¬ 
ties  but  ofthe  new  experience  which  has  come  to 
her,  making  her  equal  to  her  tasks.  First  para¬ 
graph  quoted  on  page  157  may  be  used  as  it  stands. 
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c.  Difficulties  at  Sarada  Sadan.  A  guardian  comes 
to  withdraw  his  daughter.  In  conversation  with 
him  facts  given  on  page  157  may  be  brought  out. 

d.  Mukti  Sadan.  A  visitor  from  America  talks  over 
the  work  with  Ramabai  in  her  office.  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation  various  people  come 
to  take  directions  from  Ramabai  about  their 
work,  thus  bringing  out  its  many-sidedness. 
When  Ramabai  is  called  away  for  some  reason, 
the  visitor  may  sum  up  her  impression  of  Rama¬ 
bai  in  some  such  way  as  is  suggested  under  the 
heading  “ Ramabai* s  Service  to  India”. 

III.  Assignment.  Write  a  paragraph  outlining  briefly  the 

life  of  Pundita  Ramabai  as  a  review  of  the  entire 
Chapter  and  that  you  may  have  a  Summary  of  the 
Chapter  for  your  note-books.  These  paragraphs  will 
be  read  in  class,  and  corrected,  if  need  be,  by  class 

IV.  Note-book  work. 

Paste  Ramabai  picture. 

Copy  paragraph  giving  brief  outline  of  her  life. 
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CHAPTER  XV 


TOYOHIKO  KAGAWA- TORCH-BEARER 
OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD 

I.  Preparation  for  teaching. 

1.  Read  Chapter  in  text. 

2.  Read  a  Chapter,  if  possible,  from  Kagawa:  “ The 

Religion  of  Jesus' ’.  The  one  on  “The  Relation  of  Jesus 
to  His  Disciples'  *  would  be  a  good  one  to  read. 

3.  Read,  if  possible,  Arnold:  “The  Light  of  Asia ” 

II.  Suggestions  for  teaching. 

1.  Read  with  the  Class  the  first  Section  of  the  Chapter, 

reviewing  the  history  of  the  Church.  Have  the 
Scroll  unrolled  as  the  reading  proceeds,  a  pupil  point¬ 
ing  out  the  name  of  the  character  read  about. 

2.  Kagawais  spoken  of  in  this  Chapter  as  a  “Torch-Bearer” 

of  the  Kingdom.  You  may  read  some  time  a  book 
by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  which  is  called  “The  Light  of 
Asia”.  It  is  about  Prince  Shidharta,  who,  as  you 
know,  is  called  “The  Buddha”,  which  means  the 
“Enlightened”.  If  Kagawa  can  be  called  a  “torch- 
bearer”,  and  the  Buddha  was  “enlightened”,  then 
we  would  expect  to  find  some  similarity  between 
these  two  people.  As  you  read  the  next  section  of 
the  Chapter  note  the  things  in  which  they  were 
alike,  and  what  difference  there  was  between  them. 
Discuss  reports. 
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3.  Assign  for  study  the  next  Section,  “Light  on  Dark 

Things,”  suggesting  that  class  look  for  any  similarity 
which  it  may  bring  out,  with  conditions  in  India. 
Also  let  them  try  to  find  out  what  use  if  any  has  been 
made  in  India  of  methods  Kagawa  uses  in  Japan,  to 
meet  the  problem  of  poverty.  Ask  them  to  report 
any  failures  they  may  know  of  in  the  working  of 
cooperative  societies,  and  what  the  cause  of  the 
failure  was. 

4.  Read  with  the  class  the  section,  “Keeping  the  Torch 

Aflame”. 

III.  A  period  of  worship. 

1.  Read  to  the  class  the  hymn,  “P'aith  of  our  Fathers”, 

asking  that  they  mention  any  illustrations  they  have 
had  in  these  studies  of  Christian  heroes,  of  any 
phrase  in  the  hymn,  e.  g., 

“In  spite  of  dungeon”, — Who  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon 

for  his  faith? 

“fire”,  Who  was  burnt  for  his  faith? 

“and  sword”,  who  was  killed  with  the  sword 

for  his  faith?  And  so  on  — 

2.  Close  with  prayer  that  we  may  try,  like  Kagawa,  to 

“live  up  to  our  predecessors”. 

IV.  Note-book  work. 

Paste  in  picture  of  Kagawa 

Suggest  to  class  that  they  copy  the  following  short 
story  (paraphrased  from  Kagawa:  “The  Religion  of 
Jesus”)  in  note-books,  opposite  Kagawa’s  picture. 
Once  a  blind  man  came  to  see  a  Christian  teacher.  The 
man  was  not  only  blind,  but  very  ignorant.  But  he  wished  to 
know  what  Christianity  was,  and  thought  that  having  learned 
the  teachings  of  Christianity  he  would  be  a  Christian. 

The  blind  man  made  his  living  by  practicing  massage. 
“You  wish  to  know  the  God  of  whom  Christians  speak”,  said 
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the  teacher.  “Then,  when  you  have  received  money  for  your 
work,  take  it  and  share  it  with  some  other  blind  man,  poorer 
than  yourself.  If  you  do  so,  you  will  see  God”. 

The  blind  man  went  away.  But,  in  obedience  to  the  words 
of  his  teacher,  after  he  had  finished  his  work  each  night  he 
began  to  seek  out  other  blind  men.  He  would  go  quietly  to  the 
poorest  of  them  and  without  his  knowing  it,  slip  a  coin  into  his 
long  kimona  sleeve. 

After  some  days  he  returned  again  to  the  teacher,  and 
said,  “Teacher,  I  have  come  to  understand.  God  is  love”. 

Write  above  this  story,  the  words  “Story  taken  from  a 
book  written  by  Kagawa”. 

Under  his  picture,  write  this  quotation  from  Kagawa:  “I 
am  making  every  effort  to  live  a  life  like  that  of  Jesus  Christ. 
To  imitate  Jesus  and  follow  in  His  footsteps  is  Christianity”.— 
Kagawa. 
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REVISION  OF  CHAPTERS  IX  TO  XV 

Motivated  by 

construction  of  a  Graphic  Scroll 

A .  Factual  Data 

Date  External  Events  Indian  History  Church  History 


1000 

1100 

1200-1757 

1336-1565 

Manikka  Vasagar 

Ramanuia 

Bhakti  period 

Hindu  Kingdom  of 

Vijayanagar  prevents 
extension  of  Islam  in 

Southern  India 

1200 

Qutb  Minar  and  Mosque 
built 

Namdev 

1398 

Timur  in  India 

1266? -1337  Giotto 
1384-1374  Petrarch  and  begin- 


1387-1955 

1400 

ning  of  Renais- 
cence  in  Europe 

Fra  Angelico 

Ramananda-Mira  Bai- 
Kabir 

1446 

First  printed  books 

1452-1519  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
1453  Constantinople  falls 


1471-1528 

1466-1536 

1473 

into  hands  of 

Turks 

Durer 

Erasmus 

Copernicus 

1475-1564  Michel  Angelo 


1492 

Columbus  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to 

America 
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Date  External  Events 
1498 

1483-1520  Raphael 

1483- 1546 

1484- 1531 
1509-1564 

1600-1600  Nanak-Tulsi 
Chaitanya 

1534 


7-1572 

1556  Akbar  a3cends  the 
throne 


1540 

1563-1616  William  Shake¬ 
speare 

1506-1552 


1600 


1601 

1606 

1606-1669  Rembrandt 
1628-1688 
1696 

1700-1760 

1706 

1757 


Indian  History 

Vasco  da  Gama  reaches 
India  by  sailing  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 


Das- 


The  East  India  Comp 
receives  its  Charter 
from  Queen  Elizabeth 
Adi  Granth 


Granth 


Battle  of  Plassey 
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Church  History 


Martin  Luther 
Huldreich  Zwingli 
John  Calvin 


Parliament  passes 
Supremacy  Act  mak¬ 
ing  the  English-So¬ 
vereign  the  head  of 
the  Church  of  England 
John  Knox 

Ignatius  Loyola,  leader 
of  reformation  within 
the  Roman  Catholic 
Church 

Beginning  of  Jesuit 
Order 


Francis  Xavier  mis¬ 
sionary  in  India  and 
Japan 


Robert  de  Nobile  begins 
work  in  Madras 

John  Bunyan 

Zinzendorf,  leader  of  the 
Moravian  Church 
Ziegenbalg  arrives  in 
Madras 


Date 

1750 

1776 

1703-1791 

1761-1834 

1792-1837 

1806-1812 

1813 

1830  1863 

1837-1901 

1833 

185? 

1857 

1858 

1836-1922 

1870 


External  Events  Indian  History  Church  History 

Arrival  of  Christian 
Friedrich  Schwartz  in 
S.  India 

Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  of  the 
United  States  of 
America 

John  Wesley 
William  Carey 
Organization  of  British 
and  American  Foreign 
Missionary  Societies 
Missionary  work  of 
Henry  Martyn  in  India 
and  Persia 

Charter  of  East  India 
Company  revised  so  as 
to  permit  British  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  reside  in 
India 

Alexander  Duff,  pioneer 
of  English  Higher 
Education  in  India 

Victoria  Queen  of 
England 

Revision  of  Charter  of 
East  India  Company 
permits  non- British 
subjects  to  reside  in 
India  as  missionaries 

Arrival  of  William 
Butler  and  beginning 
of  Methodist  work  in 
India 

The  Mutiny 

Transfer  of  Government 
of  India  to  the  Crown 

James  Mills  I’hobum 
Arrival  of  Isabella  Tho- 
burn  and  Doctor  Clara 
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Date 


External  Events  Indian  History  Church  History 


Swain,  first  missiona¬ 
ries  of  the  Woman’s 
Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Church 


1858-1922 

1888 


Pandita  Ramabai 


Toyohiko  K  a  g  a  w  a  , 
leader  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  move¬ 
ment  in  Japan 


B.  Graphic  materials  for  Church  History  section  of  Scroll 
(Class  should  add  to  these  others  of  their  own  devising) 
Luther,  Wesley,  Carey,  Thoburn,  Ramabai  and  Kagawa 
pictures  in  color 

Map  of  Europe  may  be  outlined,  showing  parts  which  be¬ 
came  Protestant  after  the  Reformation 
Small  block  may  be  cut,  showing  an  open  Bible  and  this 
used  alternately  with  the  ship  for  the  upper  border  of 
the  Church  History  section  of  the  Scroll,  from  Re¬ 
formation  period  to  end  of  Scroll 
Heralds,  with  trumpets,  may  indicate  organization  of  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies 
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REVISION  OF  COURSE 


(1)  You  might  find  either  of  the  following  suggestions  help¬ 

ful.  If  the  Scroll  has  not  been  placed  on  the  wall  of  the 
Classroom  up  to  this  point,  the  formal  unrolling  and 
placing  of  it  may  be  used  to  motivate  a  revision  of  the 
entire  course.  One  day  may  be  given  to  each  character 
studied.  It  may  be  suggested  that  as  the  Scroll  is 
unrolled  and  the  small  pictures  of  the  characters 
specially  studied  are  shown,  it  might  be  a  good  plan 
to  have  a  paragraph  telling  something  of  the  work  of 
each  person  read.  With  this  in  view,  the  class  may 
be  asked  to  prepare  a  paragraph  on  each  charcter,  in 
which  it  will  be  shown  why  the  person  in  question 
was  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  given  a 
place  in  the  outline  of  the  history  of  the  world-wide 
Church.  Ask  Class  to  suggest  points  which  ought  to 
be  developed  in  this  descriptive  paragraph.  They  will 
include  the  following: 

1.  Time  at  which  the  person  lived 

2.  Condition  of  the  Church  at  that  time 

3.  How,  under  the  above  circumstances,  this  person 

served  the  Church  and  the  Kingdom  of  God 

4.  Any  other  points  of  special  importance. 

or 

(2)  Ask  class  to  prepare  -  ^  question  on  each  of  the 

Chapters  and  be  prepared  to  answer  their  own  set  of 
questions. 
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AN  EXAMINATION  ON  THE  COURSE 

Suggestions  for  the  setting  of  questions 

1.  The  questions  suggested  above  should  deal  with  what 

the  class  thinks  to  be  the  most  important  things  dealt 
with  in  the  chapter.  The  questions,  not  the  answers, 
are  to  be  handed  in  to  the  teacher  before  the  written 
examination  takes  place.  This  set  of  questions  will 
count  as  one  question  in  the  examination. 

2.  At  the  examination  time  return  to  each  pupil  his  own 

set  of  questions,  having  starred  one  of  them,  which 
he  is  now  to  answer  as  one  of  his  examination  ques¬ 
tions.  Care  must  be  taken  here  that  the  questions 
marked  for  individual  pupils  are  of  approximately 
equal  difficulty. 

3.  In  setting  the  remainder  of  the  questions,  remember 

that  “the  study  of  history  is  the  learning  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  processes,  and  not  merely  the  learning  of 
facts.”  Some  of  the  questions,  Professor  Johnson  of 
Columbia  suggests  perhaps  not  more  than  a  third  of 
all  the  questions  set,  will  certainly  be  memory  ques¬ 
tions.  The  others  should  test  ability  to  do.  His 
suggestions  are  here  quoted:  ”  “To  interpret  a  map 
or  picture;  to  analyze  a  paragraph  or  page  of  history; 
to  find  materials  on  a  given  topic;  to  solve  by  use  of 
given  materials  a  simple  problem  in  criticism;  to  re¬ 
cognize  in  given  facts  differing  degrees  of  probability; 
to  judge  from  a  given  description  some  historical 
character;  to  discover  in  given  conditions,  past  and 
present,  resemblances,  relations,  tendencies  to  organize 
a  given  collection  of  facts;  to  select  from  the  work  of 
a  term  or  year,  facts  of  special  importance  and  to 
explain  why  they  are  important,”  are  legitimate 
matters  for  a  history  examination  to  test. 
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APPENDIX  A 


A  SUGGESTED  BOOK  LIST  FOR  THE 
TEACHER’S  SUPPLEMENTARY 
REFERENCE 

No  attempt  is  made  here  to  give  a  complete  bibliography 
of  the  historical  movement  with  which  this  text  deals,  or  of 
the  characters  selected  for  special  study,  nor  even  to  recognize 
all  the  sources  from  Which  help  was  obtained  in  the  writing  of 
the  text.  The  list  which  follows  is  intended  only  to  suggest  to 
the  teacher  a  few  selected,  comparatively  easily  accessible, 
books  which  will  add  to  her  own  equipment  for  teaching  the 
course,  and  are  of  outstanding  worth.  One  or  two  texts  under 
each  section  have  been  starred  as  being  perhaps  most  valuable 
to  the  teacher,  in  teaching  this  text. 

For  General  Reference 

Walker:  A  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  Edinburgh,  T.  & 
T.  Clark.  1920. 


How  the  Church  Began 

*Bosworth:  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus,  New  York,  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.,  1926. 

*  Mathews:  A  Life  of  Jesus,  London,  Oxford  University 
Press,  Humphrey  Milford,  1930. 

Harnack:  What  is  Christianity?  New  York,  G.P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  1901. 
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Thomas,  Apostle  of  Jesus 


*Farquhar,  J.  N:  The  Apostle  Thomas  in  North  India  The 
Apostle  Thomas  in  South  India,  Manchester,  The  University- 
Press,  Longmans  Green  &  Co.,  Ltd.  1926. 


Paul,  The  First  Great  Missionary  of  The 
Christian  Church 

Gilbert,  G.  H:  The  Student’s  Life  of  Paul,  New  York:  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1927. 

Glover,  T.  R:  Paul  of  Tarsus,  New  York:  George  H.  Doran, 
1925. 

Hayes,  D.  A:  Paul  and  his  Epistles,  sixth  edition,  New  York: 
Methodist  Book  Concern,  1926. 

*  Jones  R.  M:  St.  Paul  the  Hero,  New  York:  Macmillan 
Company,  1917. 

*Lowstuter,  W.  J:  Paul,  Campaigner  for  Christ,  New  York: 
The  Methodist  Book  Concern,  1915. 

Ramsay,  W.  M:  St.  Paul,  the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citi¬ 
zen,  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1898. 


POLYCARP,  GOD’S  ATHLETE 

*Encyclopedia  Brittanica,  “Polycarp” 

*Kirsopp-Lake:  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  1924.  vol.  I,  Epistles  of  Ignatius;  vol.  II,  “The 
Martyrdom  of  Polycarp.” 

Owen,  E.  C.  E:  Some  Authentic  Acts  of  the  Early  Martyrs, 
Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1927. 
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AUGUSTINE,  THE  STORY  OF  A  QUEST 
AND  A  CONQUEST 


Bertrand,  Louis:  Saint  Augustine  (Translation  by  Vincent 
O’Sullivan)  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1914. 

*Rigg,  C:  The  Confessions  of  Saint  Augustine,  London, 
Methuen  &  Co..  1923.  Eleventh  edition. 

Catholic  Encyclopedia,  “ Saint  Augustine 

Encyclopedia  Brittanica,  “Augustine” . 

*Marlatt,  Earl:  Protestant  Saints,  “St.  Augustine,”  Henry 
Holt  and  Co.,  New  York,  1928. 

Walker,  Williston:  A  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1920,  pp.  175-188. 

BENEDICT,  AND  “THE  TENTS  OF  THE 
SOLDIERS  OF  CHRIST” 

Cubberly,  Elwood  P:  Readings  in  the  History  of  Education, 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1920,  pp.  56-63 

Encyclopedia  Brittanica:  “Benedict  of  Nursia” ;  “Monastic- 

ism” 

*Walker,  Williston:  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  Edin¬ 
burg:  T.  &  T.  Clark  1920;  “Monasticism,”  pp.  136-140 

BONIFACE,  A  STORY  OF  HOW  THE 
ANGLO-SAXONS  BECAME  CHRISTIANS 

^Encyclopedia  Brittanica,  “Saint  Boniface ” 

•Robinson,  G.  R:  The.  Life  of  Saint  Boniface  by  Willibald, 
Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1916. 
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Schaff,  Philip:  History  of  the  Christian  Church ,  vol.  IV, 
“The  Church  Among  the  Barbarians/'  pp.  16-124 

Walker,  Williston;  The  History  of  the  Christian  Church, 
Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1920,  pp.  195-202 

FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI,  OR  HOW  A  LITTLE 
POOR  MAN  SAVED  THE  CHURCH 

Chesterton,  G.  K:  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  New  York:  Geo. 
H.  Doran,  1924 

Cuthbert,  Father:  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  New  York:  Long¬ 
mans,  Green  &  Co.,  1927 

Dobson,  J.  0:  The  Little  Poor  Mail  of  Assisi,  A  Considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Life  and  Significance  of  St.  Francis.  Student  Chris¬ 
tian  Movement,  London,  1926 

*  Encyclopedia  Britannica:  “  Franciscans  “ Mendicant 
Orders”;  ‘‘St.  Francis ”  *  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis.  Samuel 
Bagster  &  Sons,  London. 

Marlatt,  Earl:  Protestant  Saints,  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
and  Co.,  1928.  “Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,”  pp.  71-104 

*Sabatier,  Paul:  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1927. 

Walker,  Williston:  The  History  of  the  Christian  Church, 
Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1920,  pp.  254-261. 

John  H  li s s )  C hristian  Patriot 

*Lutzow:  The  Life  and  Times  of  Master  John  Huss,  London, 
J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons,  Ltd.  1921 

*Walker:  A  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  Edinburg, 
T.&  T.  Clark,  1920 
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MARTIN  LUTHER  AND  THE  STRUGGLE 
FOR  REFORMATION  IN  THE  WESTERN 

CHURCH 

*McGiffert,  A.  C:  Martin  Luther,  The  Man  and  His  Work 
New  York:  The  Century  Co.,  1911 
Seebohm,  Frederic:  The  Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution, 
New  York:  Scribner’s  Sons,  1924 
Smith,  Preserved:  Life  and  Letters  of  Martin  Luther,  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1911 

*  Walker,  Williston:  The  History  of  the  Christian  Church, 
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APPENDIX  B 


Suggestions  lor  the  Graphic  Scroll 


1.  Stencil  under  heading  of  Church  History  section  of  Scroll 


Block  to  be  used  alter¬ 
nately  with  3,  4  &  5, 
as  upper  border  of 
Church  History  Sec¬ 
tion  of  Scroll 


3.  Block,  to  be  alternated 
with  2,  up  to  end  of 
period  of  early  perse¬ 
cutions 


5.  Block  to  be  alternated 
with  2  from  Reforma¬ 
tion  up  to  present 


indicate 


4.  Block,  to  be  alternated 
with  2,  from  end  of 
period  of  persecutions 
up  to  the  Reforma¬ 
tion 


Stencil  this  in  green,  as  an  upper  frieze  for  the  period  of  the  Martyrs.  Blocks  Num¬ 
bered  7  and  8  may  be  used  as  insets  in  blank  spaces,  the  cross  for  lower  and  the 

crown  for  upper  space 


8.  Block  for  lower  inset 
in  Martyrs,  frieze 


9.  Block  for  upper  inset 
in  Martyrs,  frieze 


10  Block  or  drawing  for  Crusades 


J 


11.  Drawing  of  ancient  Cross, 
Kothayam,  to  mark  death 
of  Thomas 


12.  Block  or  drawing  for  Monas¬ 
tic  period 


13.  Block  to  be  used  to  indicate  founding  of  Missionary  Societies  after  the  Wesleyan  Revival. 
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